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Fanny Janauschek. | pain” and suppressed tears? Of all those great 

It is a curious phenomenon that in spite of the | haman ee love and hatred, Joy and pain, 
fact that the greatest dramatic writer of all ages | pride and humility, envy, revenge, jealousy, for- 
and nations was an Englishman, dramatic art is’ giveness, she represents to us in infinite gradations, 
of all atts at the lowest ebb-tide of imperfection | and the most delicate shadings, from the most ten- 
both in England and America. As a matter of) der, womanly devotion, to the fiervest outbursts of 
course we mean by dramatic art not high or low | the wildest passions, often passing in a single in- 
comedy, but tragedy only—that which has always | stant from one to the other, and yet ever so beau- 
been regarded as the topmost pinnacle of the| tifully, and so within the bounds of true art, that 


art, and that in which Shakespeare himself has | Hever the slightest word or action jars upon our 


displayed the greatest powers of his immortal | feelings, and always so nobly, no matter how 
genius. In farces and burlesques it may be that | Strange and terrible the passion that possesses 
we have attained a certain stage of excellence, | her and how dark and wild the deeds she does, 


but in tragedy we are yet further from any thing , that our souls and sympathies are with her from 











approaching even mediocre ability than most o 
the nations of Europe two hundred years ago 
With the exception of Edwin Booth and Char- 
lotte Cushman we have had no actors worthy to 
be called artists, and without these few saviours 
we fear the drama in America would have fallen 
into a bottomless pit of wretchedness ‘from which 
there would have been no resurrection for many 
years tocome. For what is here called tragedy 
means fearful sensational scenes—men lying on 
railroad-tracks, while the engine comes dashing 
along, and the imagination of the beholder is 
pleasantly excited by the ideaof what a bloody 
heap of crushed and mangled bones and quiver- 
ing flesh the victim is soon to be; or, men being 
tied by some powerful enemy to a plank in a saw- 
mill, the saw just coming down tocut him in two; 
or, a “Nancy Sykes,’ who comes crawling in 
upon the stage more dead than alive, her face 
and neck one mass of clotted blood. With such 
disgusting plays,—how immeasurably far below 
the dramas of the ‘“‘heathen’’ Greeks, whose ex- 


quisite feeling did not even permit a common lime moment in which with mingled feelings of 


stabbing-scene upon the stage!—and sights as 
demoralizing as the gladiator-fights o 
Rome, is the popular taste corrupted and pulled 
down into the mire. For we believe that it is 
“foul play” which corrupts popular taste, just as 
much as that popular taste makes the play foul. 
Eat, the people must, to keep alive, and if they 
have nothing else they will take to rats, worms 
and reptiles, and other unclein things. But let 
good meat be placed before them, and they will 
soon find no more relish in impure food. 

That there is a high taste for art in a large 
mass of the American people is abundantly 
shown by the great favor European actors have 
met with here within the last few years. The 
yreat rush to see Ristori was not alone caused by 
her world-wide fame and the newspaper ‘“‘puffs’’ 
that heralded her all over the country. An all- 
powerful, though perhaps yet dim and half un- 
conscious, longing for something greater and bet- 
ter than we are accustomed to see, was one great 
reason of her immense success among us. She 
taught us much, and yet not all, and not the 
highest we are to know. Nor are any of the 
southern nations of Europe, Italy not excepted, 
destined to perform this mission. The regenera- 
tion, or perhaps we had better say the creation, of 
all art here, and dramatic art in particular, is, we 


are convinced, to proceed from Germany, that in-| 


exhaustible spring of all idealism. 

Already German ideas and German influ- 
ence are beginning to 
throughout the country. Weare closely allied to 
the Germans by character, sentiments, language 


and tradition, and we will accept from them more and splendor to see her in one or two acts, as to 
h | hear one of Beethoven’s symphonies in one even- 


h they will graft upon our | ing is enough, and more than enough, to satisfy 
It is a privilege to 
so will the German. !!ave lived to see her. Not to have seen her is .a 


gracefully than from any other nation the ric 
fruit-bearing branc 
little, miserable, straggling sapling of art. As 
German music has done, 
drama—in which, indeed, that nation is so far 
superior to us that the worst of the players at the 
German Stadt Theater, in the Bowery, in New 
York, has more tame shadow of conception of real 
art than even a mediocre American actor— 
silently revolutionize and reform the American 
taste, and gradually educate us up to a standard 
of art we scarcely dreamed of before. 

And there is no man or woman living so fit to 
undertake the great mission as the great German 
actress whose name is placed at the head of this 
article, and who is slowly but surely winning her 
way into the favor of the American, as well as 
the German, public. 
as that of Ristori, nor did she receive, when she 
began her performances here last year, that warm 
reception she, above all fiving artists, deserves. 
Coming just after the Ristori mania, when peo- 
ple were beginning to tire of plays, the language 
of which they could not ‘understand, it was per- 
haps natural that this should have been so. But 


this season, when there is} no victorious rival to) 
dispute the laurels that belong to her, we hope to’ 


sce her triumph as complete as her art is superior 
to everything that has ever been witnessed in this 
country or any other. Comparisons are odious; 
and yet we cannot help for a moment holding her 
up beside the great and much-praised Italian 
actress, mentioned before, and declaring her as 
immeasurably greater as the sun is larger than 
the moon. She is the High Priestess in the temple 
where Ristori was but a handmaiden. Her in- 
comparable power hasaccomplished what Prome- 
theus failed to accomplish—she has snatched the 
immortal fire from the gods and brought it to men. 


Speech fails us if we think of attempting to 


give some idea of her pertormances. How is it 
possible to describe in pale, dead words an an- 
tique statue that has suddenly become instinct 
with life, and stands before us quivering with 
passion, surrounded as with a flaming halo by 
that ‘subtle sometl.ing called genius,”’ that di- 
vine gift of the gods, granted to but so few among 
mortal men! 

What can be said of ‘‘Phedra,”’ when she speaks 
of her guilt to her nurse, or when she confesses 
her sinful love to her son, and, opening her arms 
wide, points to her heart and demands of him 
to kill her, or snatches his sword, attempting to 
do the deed herself, or when she comes in pale, 
and with dishevelled hair, the death-shudders al- 
ready creeping over her, to die in her offended 
husband's presence? Or of ‘‘Medea,’’ in the 
scene when she attempts to learn a song to 
please Jason, and then, forcibly taming her wild 
nature into submission, steps forward with the 
gentle, touching words, ‘‘Jason, I know a song!’"? 
Or of the one when, in a wiid outburst ot pas- 
sion, she tears her cloak and ‘lings it at his feet, 
telling him that thus she tore all ties between 
them, or speaks the terribie words,—“O, if I 
think of all the things that were, then could I see 
him die, and laugh!’ Or when she implores Ja- 
sen to keep her, or her chiidren to remain with 
her?) Orvf those moments in “‘Deborah”’ when 
Joseph flings the money at her feet, and she, 
bursting into convulsive sobs, calls his name 
once more, and dashes forward to the door to 
shake it in despair, and then break down sense- 
lesspat the threshold, or when in the churchyard 
scene she curses him, or when after a lapse of 
years she returns and finds Joseph and his wife 
happy, and, seeing his child, and learning it is 
called Deborah, she repeats the name with a 


burst of joy that is more touching than any tears, | ‘00 numerous and horrible for recapitulation here. “much like Chase as any other man. 
and forgives all?’ What of all those movements, | These doleful verses are to be sung to the air of | 


the slightest of which is plastic and beautiful as” 
the finest attitude of any antique?’ What of that! 
wonderful voice, quivering as with “impassioned | 


Her name is not as tamiliar | 


{| first to last, and she plays upon our heartstrings 


jas upon keys? 
Nor is her wonderful power due to her magnifi- 


| cent acting alone, but still more to one character- 
|istic which alone would serve to mark her as the 
| greatest actress now living. She does not play, 


| shelives, her part. She is not Fanny Janauschek, 
‘she is the unfortunate queen stricken by the gods 
| with a mad, sinful love for her son, the deserted, 
|unhappy wife and mother, the noble, forsaken 
Jewess. So much so is this the case that each 
| time she play a part, no matter how often it has 
_ been repeated before, it seems to be new again to 
|herself. Each time, it seems, her genius con- 
ceives and creates her part over again with di- 
|vine inspiration given anew, and each time she 
|appears to act upon the impulse of the moment, 
|that requires no fore-study and no calculation. 
From the deep, affectionate look she gives the old 
blind man in Deborah as she, whom he calls the 
light of his eves and the staff of his life, guides 
his tottering steps towards the hut, to the sub- 


love, pain and humility she kneels an instant to 


fancient Jason, and then springs upin a wild outburst of 


fierce pride, she acts as a woman with a soul 
like hers would act in real life. 

The entire absence of all mannerisms and stere- 

'otypeness in parts she may have acted a hundred 
_times already is something so remarkable, and 
‘the manner with which she throws herself into 
the situation, to the entire exclusion and forget- 
fulness of her own personality and everything 
‘aruund her, something so wonderful and sub- 
lime, that we do not believe anything like it will 
ever be found again, all the world over. As, 
| with a tact we cannot too much applaud, she 
never bows during the performance, no matter 
how enthusiastic her reception she appears to be 
scarcely conscious of the presence of any audi- 
‘ence at all, so completely is she lost and bound 
up in her part. 

Yet all this may not be seen and felt immedi- 
ately. She is so great that she cannot be taken 
‘in at one glance. She must be seen often to be 
understood and appreciated. Ile who sees her 
but a single time may possibly come away not 
| perfectly satisfied. But we feel sure that in every 
‘performance her greatness will grow upon him 
until he comprehends her whole sublimity and 
‘cannot help joining in the chorus we would the 
; whole world sang to her praise. Then he will 
| see that she fills out completely and entirely the 
| highest ideal of beauty it is possible to bear in 


| 


make themselves felt Ur souls, so much so that, since in one word or 


movement she reveals to us already the whole 
;image of beauty, it is almost enough of grandeur 


‘our thirsting souls entirely. 


loss as immeasurable as if we were to blot from 
our minds the memory of the existence of Shake- 
speare or Beethoven. 


And yet, once again, words are vain and pow- 
erless beside a grandeur to which we can only 


‘kneel in speechless adoration. 


ae 


} Life. 


' 
| WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH, 


O life! O fleeting life! what is thy worth? 
| ’Tis but a morning cloud the preacher saith, 
' An airy nothingness whose very birth 
| Stamps on its form the dreaded name of death. 
,O life! O bitter life! what is thy worth? 
} ’ Vis tears, a heart-heaved sigh, a lonely wail, 
A desert drear of hopeless deadly dearth, 
, A storm-tossed ocean where the weary sail. 
O life! O thou deceitful mocking life! 
Why dost thou give thy presence undesired ? 
Why nurse our hearts with hopes for a vain strife? 
Why match us, weak, with spirits demon fired ! 
Life, thou art base and false, a sad vain toil; 
Thou giv’st us hopes, affections, seeds of joy, 
And then thou blight’st the plant or cursed’st the 
soil, 
Turning our fancied gold to base alloy. 
Thus saith the soul to whom this life is all, 
Who sees no hand divine in all the plan,— 
No Father’s heart hearing our every call, 
No Christ’s pure love inspiring feeble man. 
Thus life was ere I found the true blest life 
Stretching beyond this earth e’en to the heaven 
In which Love dwells, assisting in our strife 
’Gainst evil by a strength divinely given. 
Thus earth-bound life is ever a vain thing 
"Till we can pierce the veil and see within 
The purer sphere above whose vision’s bring 
A Saviour’s love an antidote for sin. 
True life when rightly seen is the full day 
Of which what we call life is but the morn. 
Why heed, then, lowering, threatening clouds of 
grey? 
Behind a glorious sun of light is born! 





A Muse of Fire. 
When the ‘“‘red-not’’ rebel, refusing to be recon- 
structed, invokes the aid of the lyric muse, the 
result is something extraordinary. We have 
been considerably interested in the reading of a 
piece of high-flown doggerel which we find in a 
Southern newspaper. The song consists of six- 
ty-four lines, exclusive of chorus, and is entitled 
“‘The People’s War-Cry.”” Each stanza is, so to 
speak, a friction-match tor the firing anew of the 
inflammable Southern heart. Freedom is re- 
quested to fly and shriek, and freemen (white 
ones, of course,) are called upon to rush, and burst, 
and fling deafening cheers for Seymour and for 
Blair. The earth is to tremble and the conflict 
rage, and dead rebels are to cheer and fre the 
live ones. The following vigorous malediction is 
addressed to the loyal men of the sunny South :— 
‘Ye traitors to your native heath, 
Ye craven-hearted few! 
Beware! Upon the battle’s breath 
Grim vengeance pants for you. 
A ghastly shape upon your hearth 
Shail crouch—undying shame; 
Repent! _ Escape a peopie'’s wrath, 
Ere chiidren curse your name.’’ 
The rhymer goes on to talk of gory graves in 
the possible future, Sinai’s flash, the thunder 
crash, and satrap, and bayonet, and other things 


“The Bonnie Blue Flag.” We imagine the 
members of the Democratic club uniting their 
dreadfully harmonious voices in the singing of 


this warlike ditty, and we shudder at thought of; touches about the nose and mouth, and the por 
the peril which Republican members of Congress | trait would louk enough ng a one-dollar green- 
are likely to pass through. We recommend that —- pene current for Chase fur s couple of 
| those gentlemén sleep with their boots on after “Blair,” said he, ‘‘would be a little more diffi- 
they reach Washington. ‘cult bn eee mes er ., 

But perhaps our alarm is groundless. It may |44,, said J, ‘‘the uniform. f F 
be that musical Democrats of the South have | paint % andgrontbsye gh goad pimps ee: 
heard from the Keystone and the Buckeye. It|shirt-bosom, neck-tie and collar. It’s the mous- 
is possible they will consent to modify their war- ye that pa aE yi pre sg ale = i 

i ’ ; | here ws hardly time for Adams to raise a moustache, 
7 pent ape ae | but perhaps he might be induced to rear a Julse 

: Hae: | one until after election, so as to look as much like 
temperance celebration. It is likely enough that | Frank Blair as possible! 
they won’t insist on all this shocking language | The Democratic party has surmounted greater 
after the third of November, and that it will not | difficulties than this. 


be quite practicable for Seymour or for Blair to | gs : Se es 

respond to these frantic demands for more | POLITICAL NOTES. 
bloodshed. Perhaps the members of these Demo-| ‘Tye Pendleton escort, which was demoralized 
cratic clubs may be compelled to possess their'4,. peimont, and never found its way back to 
souls in patience for four years, or a more indefi- Ohio, was a prophecy of the whole Democratic 
nite time, longer. Indeed it may not be too much | party. It is wandering in the wilderness, and 
to hope that, under the beneficent rule of the in-| \ i) never be gathered together again. 

coming President, these same fiery song-singers| «wre don’t think it is a good season for Blairs; 
will become rational and useful citizens. they seem to be troubled with the blight. To 
give them their due, however, it must be admit- 
{ted that they don’t hurta party much if they 
‘don’t belong to it.’—New York Sun (Independent 
| Democrat). 











/The Pending Presidential Election. 
| In 1864 the total votes of the several States for 
| President were as follows, the majorities being all 

















for Lincoln, except in Delaware, Kentucky and We. perceive sith weneure that the. “Deme- 
‘¢ > — 
Bewsereey:: Linroln, McClellan. _—_ Electoral crats’’ have adopted the excellent remark made 
- cong ae Poe a tg voirs. | by the minstrel to Mr. Brown :— 
Jalifornia......... i. : 8,295 5 * nae 
Connecticut...... 44.691 42.285 2.406 6 “O, ’twill never do to give it up so, Mr. Brown, 
Delaware. ...+++.- santas Be a B12 2 Twill never do to give it up so!’’ 
Hinois.......... 189,498 8.73) ti 6 z a : 
ess: ees 50498 190.233 20.199 13 These are the high-spirited fellows who, if they 
= yt Re hi ee Cee eee 3 {had been commanded by Pharaoh to make bricks 
MOBS... cccccc ros ,% ov. =f € ' . 
Kentucky......... 27,785 64,301 _ on ll | without straw, would have made them, and car- 
Ma es hs Sceisa es 63,114 46.902 21,12 7 | ae : . 
| Maryland. ....... 40163 32.739 «744s Fied them in their hats afterward. 
Eo cormeegaan + +00126.743 ayes Bn) . | The Post says:—‘Mr. Brown, colored, has 
| Michi en 74,00) 6, ‘ 4 : n 
Miunerote .. § 17.375 7,085 4 jbeen nominated as a Republican candidate for 
presen A ees yy ncn ‘ the legislature from Ward 3 by the colored vo- 
| New Hampshire... 3 B2.SRt 3.5 A ters of that ward. If the Republicans would 
' New Jersey....... 68024 i 7 | ps e oy, ee : 
iNew York... Seatap O61. u8s 619 33 | nominate as honest men for candidates in all in- 
— betas eset ees as “vr o | stances, they would improve their delegations.’’ 
BOD ..ccceseces te Peed x ° . 
etisinnke. 256 au 20.045 25 See how respectfully the ost speaks of the col- 
Rhode Island..... 8.715 5 ee i . ia : 
ipeseesnpameaeeas 13°32) 29.008 5 ored man! That is because he is a voter. So 
| West Virginia..... 10.433 «12,714 4 | will it be all over the South, by-and-bye. 
| Wise 83.45 5.58 7,57 , ; 
Wisconsin . .....- See 1s,bi8 Mr. Claflin, our candidate for Governor, so far 
Totals, .... pre 1,811,758 as we have observed, remarks the Lowell Citizen, 
satan has encountered not a word of unkindness from 
Majority... 411,261 the press, and yet he is one of the most positive 





The electoral college is an anomaly in popular jon both in his politics and his religion. Frank, 
suffrage. Beyond a general impression that there | outspoken, always, he was never known to wait 
'is something queer about it, there is, we fancy, ‘to ascertain which side had the most followers 
| very little knowledge of the actual composition of | before maklag a yeotare; but his evident how- 
ithe college. Its most objectionable property is 


ae : ‘led f ,esty of purpose makes his enemies, if he has any, 
| exemplified in the following table, compiled from | to-he:at peace with him. 


‘the last census, which siows the voice enjoyed IN| It is stated that just before the close of the war 


General Blair was asked how the South could be 








| 

Representa- No. Inhnhi- . ‘i : 

leer in. Electoral tantsto \Teconciled after its army had been whipped, and 

- States. Popu'ation a ie pe — jag. that he replied: —“I don’t know, but if [ had my 

{ Oregon. ....6.. Det? 6.3089 i ne ae ‘i 
Delaware...... 112.216 1 3 37,405 | way, I would cut the levees of the Mississippi 

| Kansas........ 107.206 1 3 35.735 | Sa am : De SER 

| Rhode Island. 174,020 3 4 43.655 jand drowa every damned one of them. ile 

| Minnesota. .... 72 123 2 4 43.°3L | now complains, and threatens to precipitate civil 

| Vermont..... 315.008 3 5 63.019 o j 

| NewHampshire 325 073 3 5 65,225 war upon us again, unless we will consent that 
California... ....865450 3 é 73.088 he all be ored to wreater power than the 

! Connecticut .. 460 147 4 6 THOUL they sha be —_ ed to g - pore y 

CL eS HAT NB 6 8 80,935 | ever enjoyed in the days of slavery. 

} IQ 7 f rd + 40 7 ig 
siessape ces er a Pe ~ The War Democrats of Pennsylvania, Ohio and 

3,361,579 3l a3 aS Indiana have, in this election, given a signal and 

New York... .3.580.735 3l 33 117,598 a ‘ beep “ 

| Ohio......... 2,339,251 19 21 111,407—_‘| practical example of repudiation, so much agitated 

6 220.236 50 Bt among all classes. They have repudiated, not 





e only the Southern Dictators, their candidates, and 
4 platform, but repudiation itself. Never will they 


‘of the plan of adding the votes of the senators to | again allow the dictatorial few to lord it over the 
| x +5 5 ° . . 
i those of the delegates to the lower house :—(L.) | Many, even under the subterfuge profession of di- 
| ‘That a vote in Oregon has a seven times greater Plomacy. Nor can radicals of any description, 
‘influence than a vote in New York. (2.) That! whether radical Republicans or radical Democrats, 
‘the inhabitants of the eleven States first named Cordially affiliate with cold-blooded, superficial 
nondescripts. 
Acrostic. —(By a lady.) — 
Serene and equable, his genial ways 


These figures, selected with reference to th 
' particular exainple, show several strange result 


, have twenty more electoral votes than the inhabi- | 
tants, half a million more numerous, of New York; | 
or, (3.) That the population of these eleven States 
have but one vote less than a population nearly | Call forth from his opponents grudying praise. 

‘double, in New York and Ohio. (4.) That, to, High as his station, higher yet his aim; 

‘take the extreme example, if each of the eleven | Unswerving, faithful, honored be his name. 
States were to declare their choice of a Demo-| Young still in years, but old in deeds of worth, 

/eratic President by a majority of one each, while Let noble acts attest his noble birth. 

' New York and Ohio gave a majority of six mil- Earth has no wreath too fair his brow to bind, 

| lions for a Republican, the majority of eleven | Reformer, patriot, lover of his kind. 

| would come within one electoral vote of balancing | Canute once bade, with impotent desire, 

| the majority of six millions! | Old ocean roll his crested waves no higher: 

| | Long Slavery’s wand bade Freedom’s rising sea 





“Corry O’Lanus” on the Democratic Pall back, in awe—but every slave is free! 


| 
Situation 

eS : ACA EAD : . | And Colfax, heedless of all threat or ban, 
| The humorist whose nom de plume is an amusing | ,. se PREP 

Sok : ; | X-erts his influence for his fellow-man! 

| travesty of a Shakesperean title, has given utter- 
‘ance to some philosophical reflections upon the a é 
recent defeat of the Democratic party, of which ;™€t that the — general chief is a ee 
“he, like Nasby, claims to be a devoted member. | honorable gentleman and soldier,—excusable for 


| He also sheds some new light upon the genealogy | _ — t eerotion set omg - 
of a distinguished Massachusetts family. |weak loyalty to the Southern notion of State 


Hear | eas ae 
|him on the subject of the reverses in Pennsyl-. ri ‘ay Wade in a campaign speech in Ohio 
ast week :— 


' vania, Ohio and Indiana:— : ie 
Cetin San wena Let us see what kind of a Christian gentleman 

It is easy to see, now, how and why we were | this Gen. Lee is. I know there is a disposition in 
| beaten. some places to excuse this traitor from the just 
| "The Republicans have been used to carrying | reward of his infamy, and yet, sir, he is the most 
| these States snd ask week beth, the Democracy Sneaking, infamous rebel ot the whole batch. I 
| are not, and haven’t got the hang of it. |was there. I know how it was when the rebel- 
| It does not indicate any weakness in the party, |/i0n broke out. Scott was at the head of your 
The party is as strong as ever. army, commander-in-chief, and his chief-of-staff, 
In some things perhaps a little too strong! | his most inumate counselor, wes Gen. Lee, most 

| Our ticket is popular with a large number of | Usted by him and most trusted by the country. 
people. But there are several people who don’t He lurked there in the counsels of Gen. Scott, got 

like it, and there appears to be more of them than all his plans, understood what he intended to do 

of the others. _to put down the rebellion—there, as his confiden- 

If aq tal oflicer, lingering in his ranks until he had 


| Snull we are not beaten so very badly. ; s 
| few thousand votes, more or less, had been taken jobtained the whole—and then sneaked into the 
confederacy and swore allegiance to that, add- 


| from the Republican ticket and cast for the Dem- - biog : i. . 
ocratic ticket, the latter would have been elected (8 the perjury of his soul to hell to ik pe agaies 
and the country redeemed. That is the Christian gentleman they talk about! 

As Burnside said after the Battle of Fredericks- 
| burg, if we hadn’t been beaten we should have 

; won a glorious triumph. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW NOMINEES—WHO SHALL THEY BE? 


‘ : wih | Every Saturday, for Oct. 31, has a very attrac- 
The question now arises, is it too late tochange .._ i ; 
our base, put up a new ticket, and goin to win? @Y® table of contents. The first three articles 
' Ihave thought this over. are from Trollope, Dickens and Hannay. Need 

| Chase was ny man from the start. He invent- more be said? 


Bluff Ben Wade does not respond to the senti- 


{ 
{ 





} 


ed greenbacks, and I have a great attachment for : : F 
greenbacks. . The People's Magazine, for October, is an avers 
I never can get enough of them. age number. In ‘‘Physiology for Practical Use’’ 
Chase is sound on the currency, sound on the the subject of Pain is treated in a sensible and 
darky, and sounder still on S. P. Chase! Ssleuiidiiiner weandat 
Chase will do for President. inka ise : 
Then for Vice. The Phrenological Journal, for November, has 
Adams,—John Q., Jr., has been suggested. come to hand. Max Muller the philologist, Isaac 
I think he willdo. The Adamses are a histori- tte Midi wiawainict sud a hauled of 
cal family, two of them have been Presidents al- SE che See mage PI yae a. Sere 
ready, and the luck may still run in the family. German poets, are served up in this number. 
They are descended from the original Adam, = Tyo 7 ji) Corporal, {or November, has a new 
who come to grief all through getting married. ; d oe It j 
As many of his decendants have done. dress, with ail the ol nial tis a popu- 
As he was the only member of the family at lar child’s paper, and deservedly so, for it is al- 
a ag he _ ee rita called igor ways instructively and entertainingly filled. A. 
hen the tamily multiplied, the name was plu- ~ es 
ralized and written with a final s. 1. Sewell; Caioago. 
It is the same old stock. The Appletons have added Pereril of the Peak, 
This beats Grant's genealogy. He has not'_a romance of the wicked (sometimes styled 
been traced beyond his great-grandfather, who fit ,, Cab E dee el pi he Se se RE 
So shee: Minwalitinn, merry’’) times of Charles the Second—to their 
Everybody who can make out that he had a Cheapeditionof the Waverley Novels. (Received 
grandfather claims that he fought in the Revolu- by Nichols & Noyes.) 
uon, and Washington ought to have had a bigger Pree i 
army than historians give him credit for. An Good Words, for October, Charles Kingsley 
1 expect my grandfather would have been a glo- gives a sketch of ‘‘Vesalius the Anatomist.” 
see old — ahs had pagel age —— = The poems are by Mrs. Craik, Gerald Massey, 
ntortunately he didn’t get here until the Rev- “Sadie ” ‘vig : 
clutians Was dacided mak 1 ae ds sacs an Ba and ‘‘Sadie,” the young poet whose singing was 


could do to get his papers out in time to vote for t09 early silenced. For sale by A. Williams & 
General Jackson. Co. 
EXPENSIVENESS OF THE CHANGE. sae Aye se 
But to come to the point, if we change our me. Diees ae agit aig araee 
candidates there will be considerable expense in- His Lily and his Rosebud, has been published in 
volved in getting out new banners. _ handsome book-form for the perusal of the many 
a ae — be ape gg be look ‘young friends of this favorite writer inthe Young 
cig egal gate siecle a rae The story is profusely illustrated, and 


I consulted an intelligent sign-painter about Will interest young and old alike. It is a capital 
| our Ward —— He said Seymour could be holiday story-book. Ticknor & Fields. 

t i & trifle. } ne : . ‘ 
| a little more breadth to the countenance, a| The Children's Hour of Philadelphia, and the | 


little lightning up about the eyes, a few delicate ' Nursery of Boston, far November, come together ! 


or to illustrate, and should be the especial friends the work—Last and best! The prologue to the 
of all good children. They are both beautifully ' first piece is indeed heavy and commonplace, but 
illustrated, and filled with attractive matter for once past this the reader comes quickly to more 
the class for whom they are intended. The J/our | fertile soil. True, the peculiar literary finish, the 
is published by T. S. Arthur & Son, the Nursery; outward grace, which has heretofore been char- 
by J. L. Shorey. | acteristic ot Longfellow is wanting in these poems; 

The 32d part of the [oly Bible, as illustrated and in place of it appears a severe and naked sim- 
by Doré, and published by Cassell, Petter & | Plicity which sometimes becomes a little rugged. 
Galpin, London and New York, comes to us! To us, however, the change is entirely grateful; 
through Lee & Shepard. “Jacob’s Dream,” |it is only a change to a higher form of literary 
“The Meeting of Jacob and Esau,” “Moses Strik- | Perfection. Meantime, there are a vivacity of 
ing the Rock in Horeb,”’ and ‘‘Ezekiel Prophesy- movement and a force of characterization which 
ing,” are the illustrations, and of course they are Mr. Longfellow has never before attained. 
striking and original in conception, like all that; Marked penetration into the secret springs of 


hand-in-hand, like the good children they endeav- | the caution thus given, we are disposed to say of | ject of education was not to cram 


have preceded. The text is brouzht to the 144th 
Psalm. 

Lee & Shepard have published Dotty Dimple 
Out-West, the third of the ‘Dotty Dimple Sto- 


story-tellers for the young people. 


volume is full of winsome matter. The Little 


and tells a pleasant story while it inculcates 
healthful sentiment and gives timely advice. 
Both are illustrated. 

Littell & Gay have issued in pamphlet form a 
very pleasing life-sketch under the title Occupa- 
tions of Retired Life. (Quietly done, and standing 
in marked contrast with the ordinary sensational 
novel, it has a charm of its own, and will repay 
| reading. It was originally contributed to a Sun- 
| day magazine, and has somewhat the tone which 
| might be expected, but will give pleasure to 
many and will pointedly displease none. We 
commend it to attention. 





Our Young Folks, for November, is not behind 
any other juvenile monthly in the amount and 
variety of its reading. Miss E. S. Phelps, Celia 
Thaxter, Mrs. Wells, Miss Bates, C. H. Webb, 
Trowbridge, Mrs. Diaz, and others, write for it, 
and illustrations are furnished by Champney, 
Eytinge, White, Sheppard, Griswold and Day. 
The Young Fo/ks is closing up the year most 
creditably, and great things are promised for 
1869. Boston, Ticknor & Fields. 

LTours at Home, for November, has the same 
substantial and decorous look as hitherto, and 
begins a new volume as well. Rev. G. B. Bacon 
talks about the Chinese, G. M. ‘Towle of French 
marriages, and the authors of ‘‘Mary Powell,” 
“*Storm-Cliff,” and ‘Heir of Redcelyffe,” have 
entertaiving matter to present. Without making 
/aS much noise as some other monthlies, the 
| Hours is always discreetly issued. New York, 
| Charles Scribner & Co. A. Williams & Co. 
have it. 
| No. 770f the “Old Farmers’ Almanack’'—the 
Robert LB. Thomas almanac, which our grand- 
| mothers knew and so dearly prized—for 1850. has 
{come to hand from the house of Brewer & Tiles- 
, ton. 
illustrations, with the sage advice each month for 
| the farmers, the cautions about the weather run- 
ning through the calendar, and the indispensable 
| information at the close about the courts, the farm, 








It has all the astronomical lore, the ancient 


| the dairy, &c., which has ever made this a wel- 


| come visitor to the New England farmer’s fireside. 


ries,’’ by Sophie May, who is one of the best of 
This little | 


Spaniard, from the same house, is the fourth of 
the ‘‘Helping-Hand Series,”” by May Mannering, | 


, character we do not find; and there is a measure 
|of truth in what has been said by some, that the 
characters all appear in the stereotyped form of 
tradition. This, however, is no objection. .¥s- 
chylus and Sophocles reproduce the traditions of 
Greece, and with marked fidelity to them; Dante 
' paints the traditional hell of the Catholic Church; 
Shakespeare’s Richard is not the Richard of his- 
tory, but of popular tradition. Nevertheless one 
feels that the soul of Puritanism is not given here, 
but only its shell. Quakerism is idealized; the 


Puritans are scarcely realized. This strikes us 
Mr. Longfel- 


las the chief fault of John Endicott, 
jlow’s Endicott is like a badly-cooked piece of 
|meat, overdone on the outside and raw within. 
He is not penetrated. One does indeed get a 
glimpse of the father beneath the robes of author- 


| ity and hush of creed; but aside from this, he is 
/ literally made up of bigotry and ambition. Nev- 


ertheless, he is conceived clearly, though not pro- 
foundly, and stands out to the eye in firm outline 
,and bold relief. We repeat our judgment that 
| Mr. Longfellow has never before written with the 
like vigor. 

| The Tragedian: An Essay on the Histrionic Gen- 
tus ef Junius Brutus Booth. By Thomas Rh. Gould, 
—New York, Hurd §° Houghton.—This tribute of 
}admiring homage from one artist to another, the 
jliving to the dead, is written with the discrim- 


ination of a critic as well as the warmth of a dev- 


/otee. Wecan give no better idea of its excel- 
jlence than by quoting the following passage of 
personal description :— ' 


| In person Mr. Booth was short, spare and mus- 
cular; with a head and face of antique beauty ; 
| dark hair; blue eyes; a neck and chest of ample 
| but symmetrical mould; a step aud movement 
,elastic, assured, kingly. His face was pale, with 
| that healthy pallor which is one sign of a mag- 
|netic brain. ‘T'hrougout this brief close-knit, im- 
|perial figure, Nature had planted or diffused her 
most vital organic forces, and made it the capa- 
dle servant of the commanding mind tnat de- 
scended into and possessed it in every fiber. 
| ‘The airy condensation of his temperament found 
| fullest expression in lis voice. Sound and capa- 
|cious lungs, a vascular and fibrous throat, clear- 
ness and amplitude in the interior mouth and na- 
‘sal passages, formed its physical basis. Words 
|are weak, but the truth of those we shall employ, 
in an endeavor to suggest that voice, will be felt 
by multitudes who have been thrilled by its liv- 
ing tones. Deep, massive, resonant, many- 
‘stringed, changetul, vast in volume, of marvel- 
‘ous flexibility and range; delivering with ease, 
}and power of instant and total interchange, trum- 
| pet-tones, bell-tones, tones like ‘‘the sound of 
many waters,’’ like the muffled and confluent 
“roar of bleak-grown pines.’’ 
| But no analogies in art or nature, and espec- 
jially no indication of its organic structure and 


| It would be a positive pain to fail to see annually | physical conditions, could reveal the inner secret 


| this favorite ‘‘almanack.”’ 


lof its charm. This charm lay in the mind, of 
‘which his voice was the organ: a ‘‘most miracu- 


bs > as 8), J a1 
The Riverside, fur November, opens with the lous organ’” under the sway of a thoroughly in- 


welcome contribution from Hans Christian An- forming mind. 


| dersen, entitled ‘The Greenies,’ who also con- 


tributes another story to this number, and is fol- 


; lowed by articles from ‘‘ Vieux Moustache,’’ Hel- 
en C. Weeks, M. G. Sleeper, Jacob Abbott, M. 
E. Dodge, and Anna M. Wells, and is illustrated 
with drawings by Darley, Bensell, Hoppin and 
Stephens, furming a variety of article and sketch 
to suit every taste and gratify all. 
is really growing beiter every month, and that is 
a good deal to say when it is always excellent. 
New York, Hurd & Houghton. 


Seers. By Catherine Crowe.—New York, W. J. 
Middleton.—This is not, perhaps, a book of great 
value, but it has been and will be to many a 
book of great interest. 
i the “facts” are sufficiently authenticated to serve 
as data for science, or to sustain the interest of 
investigation. All is fish that comes to Mrs. 
Crowe’s net; but the catch is so large that one 
, can hardly suppose them all of the like quality 
with Barnum’s mermaids. Our spiritist friends 
, Will be prepared to believe her tales and to fur- 
| nish a prompt explanation; and perhaps some 
| of those who receive their explanation with in- 
j credulity should set about supplying another. 
| That old shake of the head has been no doubt a 
very good shake; but it has done duty a long 
while, and if now some are of opinion that a dif- 
| ferent sort of cerebral exercise might be more to 
| the purpose, they are not, perhaps, very greatly 
ito be blamed. And yet we ourselves can do 
| little better than add to the great number that 
| have gone before one more shake of the head— 
| willing to look wise, but in truth feeling slightly 
‘foolish. Do not believe is an argument whose use 
we can by no means forego altogether; but there 
have been better. 





| Mental Science: A Compendium of Psychology, 
| and the History of Philosophy. Designed as a Text- 
| Book Sor High Schools and Colleges. By Alexander 
| Bain, M. A.—New York, D. Appleton § Co.— 
' Professor Bain is well known as a man of re- 
| markably acute mind, endowed with a rare capa- 
' bility of continuous attention and with great analyt- 
, ical power. Few will deny that he has done much 

to elucidate the connection between sensuous expe- 

rience and mental action. We set no small value 
‘upon his labors, and think them well worthy of 
| being collated with those of other metaphysicians 


| who differ from him both in method and result. ' 


' At the same time it must be confessed that he be- 
‘longs to a school whose method and conclusions 
| are rejected by the larger number of philosophers. | 
| A positivist, and in his own department at the 
‘head of that school, he advocates a doctrine 
which never yet has been reconciled, if ever it 
¢an be reconciled, with the cardinal features of 
religious faith. Ravaisson, in his recent admirabie 
report upon the present state of philosophy, class- 
es Mr. Bain and his associates among material- 
ists. It may, perliaps, be doubted whether a sys- 
tem of thought which is still in question, while it 
runs counter to persuasions commonly supposed 
to be among the richest possessions of the human 
race, should be placed before youth as an authori- 
tative statement of the science of mind. Accom- 
panied, indeed, with statements of a different 
kind, it might serve to awaken thought and beget 
discussion on these matters. We think it well 
that inquiring students should know that this sys- 
tem of thought is before the mind of the world 


The Night-Side of Nature ; or Ghosts and Ghost-' set rules ot elocution. 


The chest voice became a foun- 
/tain of passion and emotion. ‘The head register 
gave the “clear, silver, icy, keen, awakening 
| tones” of the pure intellect. And as the imagin- 
ation stands, with its beautiful and comforting 
,face, between heart and brain, and marries them 
with a benediction, giving glow to the thoughts, 
and form to the emotions, so there arose in this 
intuitive actor a third element of voice, hard to 
detine, but of a fusing, blending, kindling quality, 


The Riverside | Which we may name the imaginative, which ap- 


‘peared now in some single word, now with the 
‘full diapason of tones in some memorable sen- 
|tence, and which distinguished him as an ineom- 
'parable speaker of the Eng.isa tongue. That 
voice was guided by a method which defied the 
It transcended music. It 
‘‘brought airs from heaven and blasts from hell.” 
It struggled and smothered in the pent fires of 
passion, or darted trom them as in tongues of 
flame. It was ‘‘the earthquake voice of victory.” 


Only a small portion of It was, on occasion, full of tears and heart-break. 


Free as a fountain, it took the form and pressure 
of the conduit thought; and expressive beyond 
/known parallel in voice of man, it suggested 
| more than it expressed. 


LITERARY, ARTISTIC, ETC. 
| Ten years ago Maggie Mitchell was the bright 
particular star throughoutall the Western States. 
| At that time she was not generally known in the 
Fast. Her sprightliness upon the stage gained 
her the admiration of Young America, and 
half the youthful bloods of Chicago, St. Louis, 
and other cities, were visibly ‘‘struck” with 
her charms. Upon her coming to New York, 
about five years ago, she became the favorite 
there, and is stillan object of admiration in the 
Eastern States. Probably two-thirds of those 
who are attracted by her style are fascinated as 
much by her youth as anything else, and this is 
where the joke comes in, as it shows how decep- 
tive the shades of the foot-lights are. Maggie 
| was not particularly youthful ten years ago; to- 
‘day she can look back upon her maidenhood at a 
time before most of the young men who are 
' “struck” after her were born. She is about for- 
| ty-three years old! Just think of that! Bayard 
‘Taylor said once that a man might eat shoe- 
strings and marry his grandmother, or words to 
that effect; but imagine a stage-struck youth of 
eighteen longing after an introduction to Maggie! 
At a teachers’ convention in this city, last 
week, Dr. Henry W. Williams had something to 
say on the important matter of near-sightedness 
in children, many of whom, he remarked, had 
defective vision years before it was discovered. 
Some very clear-siglted children could not use 
their eyes steadily for any length of time without 
blurring, owing to a defect in the accommodative 
muscles; a brief rest enabled them to see clearly 
again. They were apt to make absurd mistakes 
in reading, and to study poorly, which teachers 
and others thought was owing to idleness’ Near- 
ness of vision, inherited, may remain dormant, 
or be lessened by proper care and restraint, and 
it may be increased by violating the laws of vis- 
ion and transmitted in a heightened degree to 
descendants. Blindness sometimes supervened 
in a single day. Many individuals were born 
with a slight tendency to myopia, and had near- 
sightedness brought on by studiousness.~ Near- 
sightedness was not known among savages or 
uneducated races, and appeared most among those 
of the highest culture. The eye should never be 
strained to see objects that it could not see, 
or devoted to too small type or work. Thereisa 





gradual deterioration, which is often conclusive | 


in its aspects at forty or fifty when not befure. | 


, but to prepare 
b child for life’s duties. Parents should not de- 
pend on their own immunity and neglect their 
children. 

| Lucy Larcom (whose nme is her own, and not 
{as many people suppose, an assumed one,) is pre- 
| paring for the pressa volume of her poems. She 
lis, says the Hartford Courant, a native and resi- 
dent of Beverly, Mass., and an intimate friend of 
| Whittier. Mr. Whittier tells rather a curious 
| story about that poem of Miss Larcom’s which is 
| best known—‘‘Hannah Binding Shoes.’’ Its au- 
| thor was visiting at his house when a clerical 
lion-hunter called upon him, and in the course of 
some very flattering remarks upon the Quaker 
poet’s productions, said: ‘Mr. Whittier, there 
is one of your poems which I have always special- 
ily admired ; it is that one entitled ‘Hannah Bind- 

|ing Shoes.’” “Yes,” said Whittier in reply, “I 
regard that as one of the finest poems ever pro- 
duced in America.” And he proceeded to eluci- 
date to his astonished guest some of its remarka- 
ble beauties, closing with, “However, sir, the 
poem, I am sorry to say, is not mine;’’ and he 
then, of course, introduced his clerical friend to 
the author of it. This piece was originally sent 
ito the Anickerbocker, as a chance venture, in the 
hope of obtaining money therefor. It was print- 
|ed there, but no acknowledgment was made of 
|it, nor was even a copy of the monthly contain 
ling it sent to the author. Months, and we be- 
| lieve years afterwards, Miss Larcom, supposing 
|itto have goneinto the Anickerbocker’s waste-bas- 

ket, sent a copy of it to the Crayon, an art-publi- 
| cation in New York, where it was printed. It 

, rapidly became popular, and was accredited to the 
| Crayon in the newspapers which copied it. See- 

| ing this, the editor of the Anickerbocker came out, 
and not only denounced the Crayon for stealing 

it, but coarsely styled Miss Larcom herself a 

| ‘thietess” for having reclaimed her own poem. 

'In asharp letter to the Trilune, the defrauded and 
jabused author exposed the magazine. Some of 
‘Miss Larcom’s other poems, such as “Skipper 
| Ben,” ‘ Hilary,” and “The Rose Enthroned,’’ 
and many of her religious poems—especially her 
hy:mns—are of great merit. 








| 
} 





ae Word to Voters. 


- 


BY MRS. LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 


Yesterday the thumping of drums and the ex- 
plesion of gunpowder announced to my ears that 
a flag was being thrown across the road, bearing 

the inscription, “Seymour and Blair, the People’s 
Choice.’”’ Clam-chowder and drinkables were 
provided for those who were ready to swear alle- 
giance to the banner, and to some minds potations 

‘and patriotism were one and the same thing. To 
me there is something sad and humiliating in 

| these processes of political galvanizing, carried on 

| With so much activity and noise whenever a Pres- 
idential election occurs. Doubtless the popular 
mind, naturally inclined to drowsiness about pub- 
lic affairs, gets more or less educated by being suf- 
ficiently waked up to listen and argue. The edu- 
lcation for good would be very rapid, if political 
| leaders would state the truth, or even have sufii- 
cient honesty to retrain from asserting and reiter- 
ating what they know to be false. But when I see 
unscrupulous jugglers playing their adroit game 
of false appearances betore ignorant and credulous 
| nasses of people, | shudder to think how the wel- 

‘fare, and even the very existence of the republic 
is endangered by their selfish trickery. In an 
adjoining town, a Seymour and Blair flag is float- 
ing, headed by the inscription, ‘‘We go for Princi- 

| ples not Men." It would be a charitable conclu- 

sion that tne Democratic party had conscience 
enough left to be ashamed of the men they have 
nominated, and that they took this covert mode of 

\shirking the responsibility of sustaining them. 

But no such favorable construction can be drawn 
from the antecedents of a party, which for years 
and years have been distinguished above all other 
time-servers by their zeal to aid in the oppression 
of the poor, and by their unscrupulous craigs 
to the siave-holding aristocracy; blaspheming all 

| the while with the sacred names of Freedom and 

| Equality, thus ‘‘stealing the livery of Heaven to 
serve the Devil in.” 

No open, avowed wickedness can ever demoral- 

ize men, or parties, or nations, to such a degree, 
| as the assumption of right principles to carry out 
| wrong designs. ‘This country, impudently flaunt- 
ing her Declaration of Independence in the face 
jof the world, while she legalized and upheld hu- 

'man slavery in its worst form, would have become 
the most corrrupt nation upon earth, if her infa- 
mous career had not been arrested by the strong 
arm of the Almighty. And the party, which has 
always manifested a zealous readiness to sell, for 

| messes of treasury pottage, the principles on which 
this republic was founded, are now very consis- 
itently joining hands with rebels, assisting them 
to their utmost to render null and void all the ter- 
rible sufferings that were endured, and all the he- 
roic sacrifices that were made, to rescue the re- 
public trom the gulf of perdition into which they 
| were plunging it. 

This iniquitous alliance with brigands, who 
| vauntingly sustained might against right by the 
jaid of scourges, pistols, and bowie-knives natural- 

ly resulted in the assassination of President Lin- 

coln; and there is no change in the spirit of South- 

ern slaveholders or their Northern allies. A 

Democrat in Worcester recently said in the hear- 

ing of one of my friends, ‘‘It will make no great 

ditference whether Grant is President or not. No 
‘matter how many Presidents the Republicans 
elect. Whoever they elect will soon be put out of 
the way.’’ 
I have great distaste for politics, as I have for 
all tortuous, slippery things. But if the law 
‘allowed me a vote, I contess conscience would 
upbraid me if I withhelditnow. It Charles Sum- 
ner were the Republican candidate, reason and 
'vonscience would be carried to their work on the 
wings of strong enthusiasm. I would walk bare- 
foot to California, though it should cripple me for 
lite, if such a pilgrimage would insure his being 
| President. But when nations choose their wisest 
and best to rule over them, the millenium will be 
at our very doors. A greater glory than the Pres- 

| idency is in store for him; for history will record 
him as a statesman of far-seeing intellect, who, 
/never, through all changes of parties and policies, 
manifested the slightest obliquity of moral vision, 
or failed to walk courageously in the straight path 
| of rectitude, which he so clearly discerned. 

' | suppose General Grant to be the best man 
that circumstances admit ot being chosen; and his 
‘association with so upright a man as Mr. Colfax 
can not be otherwise than strengthening to all his 
good purposes and resolutions. He is apparently 
a very honest and unpretending man, and such 
characters, when they get into the right path, are 
likely to go steadily ahead, as Lincoln did. More- 
over, he stands pledged by his position not to let 
the country lose the vantage-ground gained by 
the herculean labors of the civil war, and luckily 
there is no way to keep that vantage-ground ex- 
cept by a course of equal justice. Even if he 
were inclined to couperate with the policy of the 

jrebels, he could not do it without blotting out his 
own briiliaat record, and making himself the 

scorn of the worid. Whether he teels much sym- 
patny with the emancipated slaves or not, he must 
needs protect them, or disgrace himself. 

It, by any possible chance, Seymour should be 
elected, the louyai whites and blacks ot the South 
will be bound hand and foot and delivered over to 
be slaughtered by their pitiless persecutors, who 
already stand knee-deep in their innocent blood; 
Mr. Seymour's ‘friends’ in New York will feet 
emboidened to fresh outrages and massacres; the 
dishonest policy of repudiation will brand our 
country with everlasting disgrace, and by de- 
stroying contidence at home and abroad will un- 
settie ail the foundations of business like the heav- 
ings of an earthquake. 

in view of these dreadful possibilities, I am im- 
pelled to say, entreatingly and urgently, “Ye who 


pleading its case, and showld hear what may be Cyiidren who were ambitious to keep up with give votes, prepare to give them now!” The 


said in its favor; but we could by no means give 
our voice for putting before them Mr. Bain’s 
work as a text-Look to be exclusively used. 


cyes were ruined. These cases often began with 


their classes often were allowed to go on till the 


The New England Tragedies. By Henry W. compelled to study continuously, should not care | 


| Longfellow.— Boston, Ticknor §- Fields.—The crit-| where they were in their class, should keep the 


ical notices of these poems which have come to| head erect and hold the book up. 


Teachers 


our eye are almost uniformly adverse. Despite’ should aid the child as far as possible. The ob- 


same old enemy of freedom is bringing his battal- 
ions again into the field, none the less formidable 


‘for being armed with ballots instead of bullets. 
slight symptoms. Such children should not be ({ Let him be again signally defeated by ‘“‘The Up- 


rising of a Great People!” 

This is the first electioneering article I ever 
wrote; and I presume you will believe me when 
I tell you I have not the slightest expectation of 
getting an office.—Anti-Slavery Standard, 























































































































































































































. Emerson on “Historical Notes of 
iar Rouen Life and Letters.” 


-. 
fire THIRD LECTURE ON AMERICAN LIFE. 


Every man, in the degree in which he has pos- 
itive convictions, is perpetually disappointed in 
the men whom he meets. And yet not the less 
is it true that every man comes into the world in 
just conditions of companionship and fellowship 
‘with those about him, and soon learns to realize 
that he can epare none of his intimates, and that 
the loss ef a few or of one of them, makes a great 

in his life. : ; : 
king back over the period which his mem- 
ory covered in the field of thought in America, 
Germany had criticism in vain for us until 1820, 
when Edward Everett returned from Europe and 
brought with him the results of his travel and 
study. It was Mr. Everett who first told us of 
Wolf's theory of the plurality of authorship in the 
ms ascribed to omer. and Mr. Evereti who 
ntroduced us at the same time to Heine’s criti- 


the theory—these and other thinkers 
mon gs from the beauty and 


gaining, rather than losing, 
weivecKion with which this’ cultivated American 
ted their views to his countrymen. At 
about the same time, also, the Rev. Mr. Froth- 
fngham, and, later, Mr. Norton, gave an impetus 
te profound study and criticism in theology. 
But the great light of the time, both by his won- 
derful pulpit eloquence and the original force of 
his thought, was Dr. William Ellery Channing, 
two of whose papers, one upon ‘‘Milton”’ and one 
on ‘‘Napoleon,’”’ had an immense influence upon 
our current literature, setting the example and 
laying the foundation for a broader and deeper 
ee of criticism than had appeared before 
among us. Great innovators also appeared at 
this era in the world of thought—such as Lavater, 
Gail, and Spurzheim, who dragged down every 
secret and mysterious thing of our nature to the 
level of a street show. Goethe also appeared in 
Europe, revolutionizing philosophy and science ; 
revolting against French and English science, and 
opposing Newton, introducing his simpler system 
of optics and his great doctrine of metamorphosis 
in botany, which was afterwards applied in anat- 
omy and kindred sciences. And the peculiarity 
of all this period was its ‘‘return to law’’—to 
what was normal, natural, and human. And this 
could be seen iu the character of the works and 
authors which then became popular, such as 
Combe’s ‘‘Constitution of Man” and Mrs. Somer- 
ville’s scientific works on science and philosophy, 
and Dickens, so humane and genial, in the world 
of fiction. 

In 1840, Dr. Channing and Mr. George Ripley 
first began to discuss the possibility of bringing 
cultivated people together in a society worthy ot 
the name. A similar attempt had been made by 
Dr. Channing before, in connection with Dr. 
Warren, which had degenerated into an oyster 
supper with excellent wine. But the latter at- 
tempt was measurable successful, and within it 
were included Margaret Fuller, Dr. Channing, 
Mr. Ripley, Dr. Hedge, Mr. Bronson, Mr. Parker, 
and others; many of whom were then or subse- 
quently famous in philosophy or letters. The 
popular idea that these people were an order ot 
doctrinaires, who had a system o! concerted action 
for’ proselytizing and other purposes, was a mis- 
take. They were for the most part earnest and 
pure-minded seekers of the truth, but had Amer- 
ican superficialness of knowledge. None could 
have been more surprised than themselves at the 
name “transcendentalists’”’ which, was given to 
them nobody knew by whom. The vulgar 
politicians of the day stigmatized them as “sent- 
imentalists,” and in State street an impression 
prevailed that their views tended to impair the 
force of contracts and depress the value of stocks. 
Their manners also were considered brusque, and 
were unacceptable; and outward polish is requiree 
of men who aspire to be conspicuous in society. 
A city clergyman to be acceptable may hav 
piety, but must have taste. One result of thes 
meetings for conversation of persons united by + 
common love of study and literature was Ti: 
Dial, a quarterly magazine which enjoyed its ob 
scurity tor four years, its writers being, perhaps. 
its chief readers, but which contained some good 
papers, especially from Theodore Parker. A lit 
tle later, also, came Henry Thoreau, who wa 
better known now than at the time of his death 
and who had been very falsely and unjustl) 
estimated by the world in general. In this coleri 
was to be included Robert Owen, who came fron 
England in 1845, and who was the most candid 
amiable and enthusiastic of men. Owen wa: 
confident that he had found the only true theory 
of socialism; said that he knew Fourier intimately, 
and had given to the French philosopher all the 
best of his theory—what the Frenchman had add 
ed being mere idealism. 

The Brook Farm Community was, with 7h 
Dial, an outgrowth of these conversazioni of Dr. 
Channing and his friends. Those who had com- 
pared notes in print and in conversation, became 
tired of mere speculation, and wished to put their 
theories into practice. Mr. George Ripley, 
aguin, was at the head of the enterprise, which 
was a sortof joint stock concern—some stock- 
holders paying for their shares in money and 
some in labor. Among the residents or guests 
were to be noticed Mr. Curtis of New York, and 
his brother of English Oxford; Mr. Theodore 
Parker as a near neighbor; Mr. Morton of Ply: 
mouth, a sturdy eccentric man, who built a house 
on the farm and lived there till the end; Margare! 
Fuller also was a frequent guest; Hawthorne was 
there, “with his cold but gentle genius,”’ albeit 
not quite capable of doing justice to his com 
panions in this instance; and the genial student o 
music, who since then has been the accepted head 
of musical criticism in Boston, and Dr. William 
Channing, with many others, some of great and 
some of little note. The farm itself was o. 
two hundred acres and remained in the possession 
of the community six years, at the end of which 
time it was practically abandoned, having resulted 
in pecuniary loss to all connected with it, and in 
very serious disaster if not ruin to some of them. 
The worst danger of the community is that it 
tends to make charlatans of the leaders, who are 
called upon to be all things to all men, and before 
whom the temptation of affecting'to be great and 
superior in everything is constantly set. And the 
leaders of this Brook Farm Community felt and 
were obliged to struggle against this temptation. 
The strong point of this community was in the 
fact that its founders succeeded in making it an 
agreeable place to live in, as all—residents, 
visitors and casual guests—testified. Its inter- 
course was free, friendly, genial and stimulating 
to the mind and character. And in the daily 
conduct of its life it was charmingly free from the 
familiar and tedious routine of ordinary domestic 
existence. It experienced, however, after a very 
little while, serious practical difficulties. For it 
was found here—very much as it is in larger soci- 
eties—that the hard work fell upon the consci- 
entious few, and that even those who had been 
thought trustworthy before joining the society 
ceased to bear their share ot the burdens after 
entrance within it. Gossip also cursed it, as it 
does ordinary society, and it lacked the sacred- 


mind. 


The greatest of all the objections against the | 


system of Fourier, as promulgated by the phi- 
losopher himself, were against his talse and coarse 
theories regarding the nature of women and the 
institution of marriage. Fourier said that man 


was created to gratify his twelve passions—his | 


philosophy in this respect being like that of the 
philosopher of St. Evremond, who said he ‘‘con- 
sidered abstinence from pleasure a great sin.” 


He entirely tailed to see how serious Nature is, | 


and how chaste her organizations always are. 
Married women yenerally decided against the 
community; common schools would do very well, 
but common nurseries they had great objections 
to. And, as was to be expected, an early result 
of the presence of any body who are supposed to 


to attract bad men who will speedily take posses- 
sion of the field. The good of Fourier’s system 
co.ues obliquely by the light which it furnistes 
for the study and interpretation of the world,— 


although it may be powerless to give life toa | 


society. 
Wendell Phillips Upon “Grant.” 
AN ELOQUENT AND TRENCHANT CRITICISM. 


Are there a dozen persons in this house who 
doubt that General Grant wiil be the next Presi- 
dent ot the United States? | Applause.] I thought 
so. |{Laughter.] We will, nevertheless, remem- 
ber the old proverb—“Many a slip between the 
cup and the lip.” The Greeks couched it for us 
a thousand years before Christ; but it never 
grows stale. But, when I think of the forces at 
work to lift him into office, his defeat seems so 
improbable that it is ‘‘cousin-german” to an im- 

ibility. President Grant! Where shall we 
when we so salute him! What says the pilot 


of the look-out when we launch on that voyage! | 


Whea in April, 1865, just after the murder of 
Lincoln, I ventured to say to Andrew Johnson, 
“‘We will tell you what we think of your policy 
when you announce it,” the remark was thought 


to be a very unkind and unnecessary lack of con- | 


fidence in the self-styled “Moses” of the negro 
race. remember the ominous silence with 
which you teceived it, and the wholesome rebuke 
with which my friends tavored me tor my undue 
love of criticism “My 
a bye-word since from the lips of Andrew John- 
son. Do you think now that my hesitation in 
endorsing it was so very unkind or unnecessary ‘ 
When in October of the same year, standing on 
this spet, J announced te you as the subject of my 
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lecture ‘The South Victorious,”’ associating with 
Wade Hampton, a traitor in the White House, 
and the Democratic party, seemingly dead and 
half-buried, reviving all around us in close affilia- 
tion with rebels, what a tempest of ridicule arose. 
Up from these citizens, derisive cheers and hisses 
rebuked my morbid distrust. The decorous Eve- 
ning Post grew frolicsome over the absurdity; a 
score of speeches were flung at my head, every 
one made by Johnson proving he was an aboli- 
tionist from his cradle. When now I venture to 
criticise the coming man, you tell me, ‘‘Be silent; | 
he makes no speeches;’’ but because I happen to 
find in a noisy demagogue a hypocrite. is that 
any proof that silence makes statesmanship? 
Fellow-citizens, we have no right to shut our 
eyes, and indolently accept the future. Largely 
we can mould it if we please. For the sake of 
the race—for the sake of justice—for the sake of 
our hapless, unsheltered allies, black and white, 
at the South, a South soaked in Union blood—we 
are bound to mould it if we can; and the first ele- 
ment of that effort is vigilance, and utter frankness 
of speech and criticism. ‘In distrust,” said 
Demosthenes, “are the nerves of the mind.”’ 
Tocqueville, that marvellous Frenchman, who 
louked deeper into our social and political life than 
any native has done, said, thirty years ago, ‘I 
never knew a land which had g0 little independ- 
ence of thought and freedom of discussion as 
America. The majority feeds itself with self-ap- 
plause, and there are some truths which no Amer- 
ican will ever learn except from strangers or by 
experience.”” In one of his letters, Tocquevilie 
says: “In France we sometimes do what is not 
just, because it is an expedient, but’ we never 
call it just. We use a rogue, but because he is 
useful we do not deny that he is a rogue.” 
Well, if thirty years ago that was true of America, 
(and it is not so true now,) we all know how 
much to the anti-slavery movement and the war 
we owe the breaking of those fetters on mutual 
criticism and free speech. Grant is to be Presi- 
dent. Where shall we be when we get him? 
How did we get where we are? 

Seventy years ago two antagonistic civilizations 
tried to coalesce into one government. The ex- 
periment failed. The South convinced, honestly 
and sincerely of opinion that her system of bon- 
dage was the only corner-stone of republican gov- 
ernment, appealed to arms. The North, finding 
that the question was, ‘Shall I govern, or shall I 
be annihilated?” (for the time had come when 
one idea must take possession of the belt of this 
continent—one or the other) the North, seeing the 
alternative, lifted the gauntlet. We sent our 
arms down to the Gulf. For what? To carry 
our ideas there. Where we had aright to carry 
our ideas, we had a right to send our arms. 


Common sense dictates that. Butall through that 
weary night of ’66 and ’67 we exhausted good na- 
ture. That was the Republican movement. Why, 
look at it. Here was the conquered South. We 
had an epoch which meant—what? Why, the 
Declaration of Independence, fellow-citizens, was 
the movement of a great principle of this conti- 
nent. It was an hour marked by the advent of a 
greatlaw. It inaugurated a nation; it created ana- 
tion. It laid down as the foundation principle of 
that nationality, equality of men and races. It 
said, ‘‘Hitherto the wisdom of the world has an- 


‘ nounced that education must take care of igno- 


rance, and wealth of poverty. That is toryism. 
Hereafter make the announcement that all men 
are created equal, and that every man is safe only 
when he hvids in his own hands the means of 
protecting his rights. sowie: That is the 
Declaration of Independence.’’ 

In ’89 the pendulum went to the other extreme. 
The constitution of ’89, through the reiction 
which always comes (it was the cold dead weight 
of infidelity, and doubt and distress and conserva- 
tism, catching its opportunity to make itself felt 
against the fluid movement—the living forces of 
the age)—the constitution set up States—sur- 
rounded them with bulwarks, recognized races, 
built up old and unjust institutions, and endeavored 
to cover with the parchment of the law two antago- 
nistic social systems. It was a reiiction, and from 
that moment every student of our history says that 
the men of the republic that represented in politics 
gravitated downwards. We gave up men. We 
went to property. The Indiang, when they cross 
Bhering’s Straits in seal-skin canoex, that dance 
like corks, on the approach of a storm throw out 
the crew first, and save the luggage. That is 
Webster’s idea of government—throw out the 
men—protect the property—throw out manhood— 
see that capital is safe—wherever you put justice, 
mark you thatevery parchment is safe from a rent. 
I recollect what Goethe says:—‘ Plant an oak in 
a fluwer-pot, and one of two things happens— 
either the oak dies or the flower-pot breaks.’ 


broke. [Applause.] There was a set of dare- 
devils, called fanatics, that said, So much the 
worse for the flower-pot; but the conservative 
world said: ‘“‘Oh, no! What a dreadful oak!” 
Whereas statesmanship should have said that 
the lesson of the one was that we had trusted 
States too much. They had got too much power. 
They could marshal the militia; they could enact 
ignorance by statute, and they could so manage 
that all the reserved labor, which you call capital, 
should be in the hands of an upper class. 
They could place down and crowd into the conti- 
nent an aristocracy stronger than that of Austria. 
What is the lesson? The lesson is, that, before 





Having sent our arms and triumphed, we are ab- 
surd, as the logicians say,—we are fools, as the 
streets say,—unless we send our ideas. Our vic- 
tory, which cost us half a million of lives and 
three thousand millions of treasure, means this: 
that hereafter the nationality shall represent jus- 
tice and impartial liberty; and the value of the 
Republican party is that it is an instrument to car- 
ry out that purpose. [Applause.] So much for 
just the text of where we stand. I have been ac- 
customed to exemplify it on this platform by say- 
ing that our fathers did not (it would be an insult 
to their common sense to say that they did) ever 
expect that freedom and slavery could coéxist 
equal partners under one-law. They could not 
doit. Even Seward, before he lost his brains, 
saw that. The worst that can be said of them is 
that they consented to try the experiment. They 
took a cannon, filled it half-full with powder, filled 
up the other half with lighted coal, plugged it, and 
suid:—‘“Now let’s see whether it will burst.” 
Well, in ’61, as they expected, it burst, and we 
stand among the fragments. Democracy, which 
used to mean spelling ‘Negro’ with two g’s, 
means now this philosophy:—Put the pieces 
carefully together again, every one in the same 


and the same plug; and sit down and hope it 
won’t happen again. [ 
means, if you would vary the result, vary the ele- 
ments of the experiment. Have either all coals 
or all powder. Those are the two ideas. 

Well, now, how has the Republican party met 
that idea?) They have not met it at all. They 
have drifted. It never had an idea. Mr. Lincoln 


| constitution. 
| amend the constitution on the line of the Declara- 


place; fill in the same powder, and the same coals, | 


you close this epoch, you undo the mistake of the 
You may, to use a military phrase, 


| tion of Independence. 

That, in brief, is the lesson of the hour. It 
was nota contest whether there should be ten 
stripes Or thirty in the flag; it was a question 
whether, on this continent, a man or a parch- 
ment was worth the most. And to-day the 
statesmanship of the dominant party considers 
that they have closed their door, and ended tle 
epoch; and the States retain that same power 
‘over the militia, over education, and over wealth; 
| to the white race, angry with defeat, soured by 
| six years of war, we give back what railroads— 
| lands—all the banking privileges of ten States. 
|They had book-learning. We set up against 
them, as a boy sets up a ninepin, a negro with a 
| paper-ballot in his hand, and say, ‘Don’t you see 
| it’s all safe?’’? ‘To be sure, that poor fellow can’t 
| walk to the ballot-box unless he goes between 
| loaded revolvers, threatening to shoot him unless 
| he votes the ticket of the party they represent. 
| Well, what ot that? We have given him the 
| ballot. As Horne Tooke said, ‘“!he courts are 
jallopen.” Of course they are, and so is the Lon 
don Tavern, to men thatcan pay. And here stand: 
| Henry Wilson, and says General Grant need: 





Applause.] Republicanism. half a niillion of black votes to be elected; and 


| thenegro looks up to him, and he says, ‘‘Mr. Sena 
| tor, if I put that ballot in that box, it’s but om 

chance in ten whether I ever go one step beyon 
| it, and the child that clings to me, the wife tha 
| bids me remember home—we have got to fac: 
| the winter without a chance. Mr. Senator, doe: 


Well, our oak didn’t die, and in ’61 our flower-pot | 


said “I drift. Don’t charge me with anything. | your candidate promise that if, in defiance of al 
I stand here for the people’s current to carry me this, I lift him into the White House, he wil: 
on.” There were aclass of men like Sumner, | guarantee to this child that I leave an orphan, 
and Stevens, and Wade, and Fremont, and But- the right by which I lift him into place?”’ The 
ler—[applause]—who said “The negro is the Senator says, “No; don’t guarantee anything. 
pivot of the hour. The hour means free him and | You go vote!” And the world asks if it is not 
arm him! Give him citizenship!” The repre- | enough, and half the community say, “All this 
sentative men of the Republican party, the Sew- | tale of bloodshed and anarchy at the South is ? 


ards and Lincolns of that era, said “Oh, no; we 
drift.’’ You know how slow they drifted. We 
learn more from defeats than victories. The day 
before Bull Run, Congress tabled a resolution 
that looked at the negro. The day after, they 
took it up, and passed it. Indeed it were not too 
much to say that the South forced us into justice. 
It wasn’t for want of the people. You could not 
lay that flattering unction to the soul of so-called 
sta‘esmanship that the people were not ready. 
To the immeasurable credit of the people, it has 
been said that they have evinced the most entire 
readiness for everything that the hour demanded. 
We were told last Tuesday, with equal eloquence 
and truth, that of this epoch the masses were 
the people. Eminently true. I remember hear- 


the confession. ‘I waited long and anxiously 
betore 1 dared to take a step, and my surprise 
has always been that when I took it I found the 


ing from the lips of Abraham Lincoln himself | 


| Republican lie. It is a Z’ribune’s corresponden 
|invention. It’sa myth. New Orleans is an idk 
tale, and Memphis is a romance, and there neve: 
was any such man as Forrest;’’ whereas every 
'intelligent man knows that, given the events o 
| the last six years, there could not be any othe 
| State of things at the South than exists. It wa: 
linevitably to ,be expected and provided for 
Why, it would) be the most unphilosophic miné 
in the world that supposed that half a dozen vic 
tories could make Wade Hampton over into : 
twin with Charles Sumner and lift that negro 
out of his victim condition. Why, look at it, 
fellow citizens! Rub up, as the Indians do, the 
chain of late history. 

You know what this Northern community was 
Twenty millions of Northerners are the loya 
|forcee—the water-power that runs this govern 
;ment. Well, what were they dug out of? 
| Where did they come from? Up to 1861 the 





people ahead of me.” I say this readiness of the | North was poisoned to the very core by slavery. 
people, is not statesmanship, not the intelligence You know it. It pervaded commerce, literature 
that shapes out a path and says, “Walk you and religion. There are men yet who heard 
there;’’ but the readiness of submissive loyalty | Harrison Gray Otis in Faneuil Hall ridicule the 
that has said even to its leaders, ‘Show us the | fanatics who thought the Sermon on the Mount 
path! We are ready for it.” The masses that| Weighed more than the constitution. You re- 
have put prejudice, and enthusiasm, and hero-| Member the day in which Daniel Webster sneered 
worship under their feet once—twice—thrice— ®t the higher law, meeting with a million o: 
again—when their leaders told them it was neces- | Plaudits. Some of you heard Horace Mann de- 
sary, there was no name like that of Fremont to Clare that he never would Lave committed what 
stir an audience, from the ocean back to the} e confessed was an intamous act if the constitu- 
Rocky Mountains, in ’62 and ’63; but when the tion had not ordered him. Why, this slavery 
martyr President from Washington, girdied by | bad wrenched awry all the ethics of our colleges. 
what we thought his statesmen cabinet, said to In that tarrago of prejudice which George Ban- 
us, ‘‘It is too fast and too far,” people put aside | ¢Toft presum-d to call a history of the United 
every favorite and fixed every eye on Washington. | States, he remodelled a chapter to appease this 

To-day the people accept Grant. From this | idol. The American Tract Society omitted all 
point back, as far as I have travelled, as far as | the Christianity from the essays they stole from 
railroads go, [have yet to see the first meeting | English authors. The church sent a sham gos- 
that gives to the name of the great soldier an en- | Pe! to the heathen with the money got by selling 





thusiastic applause. I don’t think it is anything | N€#toes. They had a negro-pen in every building. 


| to the discredit of the people. They have been | They expurgated hymns to suit sinners, mobs 
| told that their stout soldiership means everything burned negroes in the streets, and the pulpits of 


that is necessary for the next step, and they put. Boston argued that such mobs were a principle of 
aside and beneath their feet the feeling. Why, law. Finally, Princeton asserted that the Bible 
the other night, under this very roof, when that Ws the corner-stone of slavery, and stamped 
masterly pencil which has given us that inimit- that.man as an infidel who doubted it. That was 
able portrait ot William the Silent, and that mas-| the North. Merchants kept their principles and 





| ished that name. 
It is the best proof of that sober | 


policy od “my policy!’ is 


terly sketch of Phillip II.,—when any hand could | 
have stirred a Boston audience to enthusiasm, | 
his could—during all that eloquent picture, there 
never went up from these seats an involuntary 


| outburst such as to-day shakes the county of Es- 
| sex when you name the grim soldier that heid 


: ts de : | New Orleans. 
ness of privacy which is dear to the Anglo-Saxon 


It was only when the eloquent 
speaker quoted the words of our martyr Presi- 
dent that every heart leaped up to tell him how 
much we remembered, and how fondly we cher- 
I hold this no discredit to 
the masses. 
second-thoughted self-control, the flowering out of 


i the very best mood of democratic institutions. 
From 1861 to 1865 the phase of the revolution | 


was war. The idea was, ‘Free the negro! Arm 
him!” We drifted. 
phase of the revolution has been reconstruction. 
The same men whom I have named said again to 
the people, ‘‘The relation which every measure 
bears to the negro, every statesinan-like thought, 
centralizes in him or his race. Ballot, education, 
land, justice, is not only the honor of the nation, 
but it is its necessity.”’ But we drifted. We 


: ' tri to gi back ‘ ‘ FPR 
held to this Slows of the French sechillats, will ha | tied to give back all we could to the loyal white 


men. We turned round, and instead of looking 


| tearlessly and relentlessly in the face the great 
| problem, we went to work and called up our 


magnanimity. A most gushing thing was the 
Senate chamber of the United States. Fremont 
taught magnanimity. We gave back by whole- 
sale. We forgot all the war record. You would 


| have thought we had been out ona picnic; you 
{ would have supposed there had been a frolicking 
| contest to shoot ata mark, and with gay garlands 


fiying we had all come home to forgive. 
Now, Ido not advocate gallows. <A thousand 


' gibbets would not exhaust the men that deserve 
hanging. 


But you could not cover the continent 


with gibbets. Ifthe North had attempted to have 


' done so, she would have lowered her civilization 
! o the Southern level. 


But magnanuimity—what 
is it? Is it to be careless at your neighbor’s ex- 
pense? The magnanimous Yankee sits in the 
Senate Chamber, and votes away the protection 
of the negro in Louisiana. He very magnani- 


' mously agrees to a law that makes it unsafe 


to read the Declaration of Independence in New 
Orleans. I have a very different name for that 
very magnanimity. You would have supposed 
from the philosophy that war preached that we 
had not a Senate met ona land covered with battle- 
fields and graves, but a party at a lakeside writ- 
ing out sentimental theories, or girls in a rose- 
bower exchanging names. ‘(hat was1865. Give 
back railroads! Give back lands! Give back 
rights! Universal amnesty—the millennium has 
come! Send Reverdy Johnson by unanimons 
vote to ask Mr. Laird how much he made whén 
he built the Alabama. [Applause.] Magnanimity! 


| That thing is cruel which is unnecessary severity ; 
' but any measure which the safety of the conquer- 


or dictates is not cruel—any measure which zuar- 


antees the peace bought with such a struggle. | 


From 1865 to to-day, the | 


their goods equally on sale, and were ready at any 
moment to give their clerks a holiday to mob 
down free speech under this roof. Well, now, 


‘do you gather figs of thorns, or grapes of this- 


tles! Do you think that out of such a training, 
in half a century, is to come suc!) a community 
with eyes wide open, and conscience all alert‘ 
Isn’t it more likely that they will wanver and 
grope, and see men as trees walking? Did you 
dave the rough experience ot acampman? Well, 
then, take the South—what was sue?) Why, she 
had neither religion nor literature. What she 
' called civilization was varnished barbarism. She 
had all the indolence, and cruelty, and pride, and 
waste, and intamies, and devilish vices, and bru- 
tishneses, and bloodthirstiness that savages had. 
Well, now, put those two sections at war. Let 
,One abolish the slavery of the other by force— 
not trom principle, but from necessity. Let it 
gain the victory. Do you suppose harmony, and 
Christian concord, and loyalty, and universal 
amnesty, and Wade Hampton kissing Charles 
Sumner on both cheeks, will be the result? 
{Laughter.] Doves any man need statistics and 
testimony to show him that, in the nature of 
things inevitably, history and our own nature be- 
ing the witnesses, the slaveholder will exhaust all 
the arts that rage and hate and loss can teach 
him, to avert his destiny? The mere accident of 
a traitor in the White House, and the customary 
imbecility and selfishness of the Republican party, 
does not make the difficulty. It is the nature of 
things. It is a South tossing with sectional hate 
nursed for years, and just crushed, its soleain 
pride of race robbed of its victim. Ignorance 
dazzled blind with light, pride humbled under 
the feet of the conquerer, and a North sits with 
heavy eyelids, looking out contusedly and cries, 
“Oh, God! give us a leader, and show us a man 
that knows the pilot that can mark out a leader.” 
The Republican party points to the great soldier, 
who is to be its leader. 

But, iriends, we are about to choose a Presi- 
dent. What does that mean? President! Go 
over the water with me a moment, and look at 
the English government. There has not been a 
king in England for sixty years. In the last half 
century the English government has drifted en- 
tirely into a new form. The House of Commons 
now creates a king by its vote, and by its vote it 
uakings him. It is the most elastic, convenient, 
prompt and ready government in the world, and 
when I look at it I seem to see grave reasons why 
we may in time abolish the office of President. 
If England floats into a new crisis, and the man 
at the helm evinces either a misunderstanding of 
it or an unwillingness to execute the will of the 
people, they turn him out in sixty minutes. Be- 
tore Gladstone or Disraeli can get a vote he must 
empty his whole mind and tell all he thinks on 
the stump. But in the United States we elect a 
President for four long years. We have an exec- 
utive that stands there, and we have a legislature 
that stands there, totally independent of each oth- 
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er and able to check-mate each other, and we 
have seen this state of things the last four vears. 
There has sat a muddled demagogue in the White 
House for whom, the moment he quits the mask 


of the Czar; there is but one man in Russia who 
has aright to think. I understand the dignity 
and reticence of Napoleon; there is only one man 
in France that has a right to an idea, and that is 
of the Presidency, there is not a man un the con- Napoleon. But in this country seven or eight 
tinent poor enough to de him reverence. [Ap- millions of men, responsible to God, are to de- 
plause.| Yet for four long years the Congress of} posit a ballot on which their liberty depends, and 
the United States and almost the unanimous pur- they are bound before they give the trust of that 
pose of a triumphant Democracy, has stood at! great power to know where they give it. I say 
bay while a shameless traitor has taken steps, aman who ina crisis like this with so much at 
which can never be undone. We are to chvose | stake, utters a word in praise of the reticence of 
a President to take his place. It is no English | General Grant, the candidate for President, shows 
premier that can be displaced in an hour, but one | the most utter ignorance of the nature ot the gov- 
who will hold power for fuur long years. I know ernment under which he lives. [Applause.| We 
Ulysses Grant is a stout soldier. No man will have the right—and more than that, we are bound 
more willingly weave laurels to crown his brow. |—to know the opinion and the purpose of the man 
You may place him among the Prince Eugenes, whom we make king for four years. 
the Mariboroughs, the Wellingtons, yes, with the | lL acknowledge that the praise of the conserva- 
Cwsars, cap-sheaf of soldiering of the human race, | tive element of the Republican party makes me 
and I will say, amen! with the readiest of you. | anxious. Why, the Republican party—you and 
To say a soldier could not make a steamboat was I know it is no secret—you may keep it inside of 
no injustice to him; to tell Raphael that he could | these walls so that it shall not reach the ears of 
not be Fulton, or to say that Fulton would be a fool | any caucus betwixt now and the 3d of November 
if he tried to paint “The Descent from the Cross,” | —the Republican party has flung away noble op- 
is not unjust criticism. The, cannon are called | portunities; it has missed the spirit of the epoch; 
home, the banners are furled, and the muskets | it has yielded like a coward to insult and contra- 
are no longer loaded. What we want now is a/| diction; it has lost character by shamefully yield- 
man of ideas. The Republican party never had a | ing to its enemies and the infamous desertion of 
plan; it has always drifted. What I want nowis its friends. The Republican party! Oh, God! 
aplan. The government has had no plan in its; New Orleans and Memphis, the graves of Ash- 
treatment of the Indians, and from the course pur- barn and Hinds, lift up their voices to the seven 
sued by it failure has attended its policy for | Senators who saved that assassin in the White 
want of proper system in its action. Just as we House! How bloody their skirts are! The Re- 
treated the negro question we treated the Irdian, publican party! Itis a mob, whose statesman- 
—drifted. Give me the English system; give | ship bas brought this country into the condition 
me a rule, a principle underlying and running in which it stands to-day—which is infinitely 
through all our acts, and you may get into your! more hazardous than its condition in 1861. That 
chaise and drive across the continent and find Republican party! Who is coming into it next? 
nothing but civilization around you. Well, now,  Pierpoint, Walbridge, and all the war Democrats, 
| this is only an illustration of the task we have be- are crowding intuit. All the half-converted men 
‘fore us. We have spent a thousand million dol- | of the continent are coming into the ranks; all 
‘Jars to kill a few thousand Indians, and we have who dread Seymour and :epudiation. Thatis the 
| not begun to do it; we have not touched the hem | element which is doubling the ranks of the Re- 
\of his garment. | publicans. All the disappointed and weak men 
To-day, Americans, you are to decide whether | will be in the party next year. And it the con- 
| you will drift under the next administration, or | servatism of the Republican party to-day assas- 
|havea plan. Now you applaud Grant. What’ sinates Butler in the Essex district, and sacrifices 
| I say to you to-night, this 27th day of October, | 
| 1868, is this: This epoch turns on the negro. | 
| You may think it vulgar, think it fanaticism, | wil 
| think it narrow-:nindedness, but I tell you this, | evitable! 
'and more. Every constitutional epoch since ’89 will he belong! Are you sure whether he will 
‘has turned on the negro. We never have had a) follow Sumner or Trumbull! If you are, how 
| question under the constitution since ’89 which did you know it; who gave you the plummet 
| history will say anything about in the future, which you could let down into the unfathomable 
| which will so far surround the next generation depths of his heart and find out its purpose! I 
| that they will waste one page of history’s print tell you it you have been dissatisfied with the 
| in preserving it, except the question which con-, Republican party heretofore, you will find its 
‘cerns the negro. The great contest in making | elements next year will be tenfold more equivo- 
/the constitution was the negro. Madison said: cal. What went up to Chicago! Timid dis- 
| It is not the great States and little States; it is trust, honest radicalism, hidden hate of it, the 
|the slave States and the free States that make whiskey-ring, love of oflice for self and eleven 
the difliculty.”’ In 1819 the Missouri compromise cousins, and personal spite—and out of these 
| nearly wrecked the country. In 1829 Webster came Grant! Well, it may be all right; all I 
‘and Hayne were talking about territory, they ask is, Candidate for President of a great coun- 
| thought, but it was about the negro. And ever try, what do you think ! The only answer I get 
| since 1835 Congress has been only an anti-slavery 
| debating-club paid by the public. Every peti- 
tion, every territory —Kansas—Texas, stolen— 
the Dred Scott decision—the rebellion,—all were 
| the negro. And not only then, but to-day, the 
question all revolves on the negro. It is not my 
fanaticism; it is not my prejudice; it is nota 
| fond conceit, which causes me to say that this | 
one revolves on the negro. Justice to him saves 
| the nation, ends the strife, and gives us peace; 
{injustice to him prolongs the war, You can’t 
|help it. You may shut your eyes to it, and say 
| you don’t want to hear about it; but the thunders 
| of a thousand cannon will ding it into your ears, 
/ and into the ears of your children. 
The question is, What does Grant think of the 
jnegro! There is nota man in this house that 
| will maintain fora moment that before the war, 
' before 1861, there is the slightest shred of evi- 
|dence that Ulysses Grant ever had one single 
| idea on the negro, right or wrong. You, will al- 
‘low that. Then the gun sounded at Sumter. 
| Did he wheel into line, did he right about face 
as did Shepley, Dix and Butler? Certainly he 
\did not. ‘Ti:en came the questions, Shall we arm 
;the negro? Shall we free the negro? Shall we 
recognize the citizenship of the negro? Yon all 
| know what killed Fremont, and what cashiered 
‘ Hunter, and what made the South hate Butler 
‘and Charles Sumner. It was the negro. No- 
body ever felt Grant—nobody ever found fiult 
| with him. You willall allow Iam not exagger- 
|; ating or misstating. You never heard the first 
‘lisp of a word from General Grant during all 
| those years. The great General marched right 
|up to Appomattox, took the extended sword of 
General Lee, and sheathed it. And every man in 
this audience will allow that up to that moment 
‘ the lips of Ulysses Grant never had dropped one 
/single word, and his most sanguine friend has 
‘not presumed to hint at one, or invent one up to 
1865. Is not that so? He went all through the, 
| war with the heavens dark and the land shaking 
jwith the thunders of fifty battle-fields—Go:t’s 
' command to the nation to do justice—and it did 
{not wrench one word frem his lips. And he 
|gave no mottoes. Chatham said, ‘‘I rejoice that 
| America has resisted,’? and you know him by 
{that. Andrew Jackson said, “The Union, it 
; must be preserved.” Butler said, ‘‘Contraband,”’ , 
and the people of the loyal States responded. 
| | Applause.| What did Grant say, enthusiastic 
idolator of a stout soldier? I go to the extremest 
| limit and ask you to state one single watchword 
} uttered by him that a bull-dog might not have 
‘growled forth, aod I am doing him justice I 
| know all he did, and will to the extent of my 
lability mete out to him the lavish praise which 
|he deserves. But that great conflict never 
/ wrenched trom him a single word in reference 
'to the negro. How does he stand to-day! What 
' do we know about him? England looks up to 
Disraeli and says he represents this, to Gladstone 
| and says he represents that; we will trust them ; 
| twenty-four hours, and if they don’t prove faith- | that one man’s hand shall be kept from another 
ful, out with them. America, in an hundred-| man’s throat. If he gives us that—if he gives 
‘fold darker hour,—two tiousand million dollars the South what Butler gave to New Orleans—it 
‘in debt, with anarchy in half of the republic, is all I hope; it is much more than 1 expect!— 
| with half'a million fresh graves, the most terrific ' Advertiser's report. 
| convulsion that ever strained the cordage of na- 
‘tionality, the great gigantic war of ideas,—looks 
‘up to a great soldier and says, What is his opin- | 
ion? Mr. Washburne asserts, Major Rawlins is | 
confident, Schuvler Colfax believes, Colonel For- | 
ney supposes, Henry Wilson does not meg apeR = 
| Evening Post thinks, the Tribune hopes, and in! — . ‘ 4 - 
| the aa time there does nota mas walk this | The Great Election! 
/ continent who is able in this urgent exigency of | Probably no Presidential election ever in this 
| national affairs to quote one single written word country will be more important in its results than 
that pledges the great General to any view on thar which takes place on Tuesday next. Upon it 
this subject, excepting his reply to the nomina- as Se ee ak a de was 4 
jtion at Chicago. hat says, ‘‘I indorse the sys-  GeVorves Pr eer ee pees 6 FCRAre tC 
}tem of congressional reconstruction.’”’ Well, the control of States lately in rebellion, but, of far 
judging by the year 1868, that is a failure. higher importance, the civil and political rights 


i < : . 4 i DB iies® » . * . . . 
Congressional reconstruction! — it means the | o¢ over four millions of our people. With Repub- 
negro in Georgia turned! out of the legislature 


and the jury box—it means every Union man lican success the black population of the repubiic 
is afraid to show his head in the public streets of become incorporated into the national family—an 
South Carolina—it means | Texas is a den of integral portion of the empire, as much so asa 
thieves—it means “practical statesmanship.”’ similar number of adopted citizens. With its 
Mark you, Lama “fanatic,” I ama ‘dreamer, : is 
lama “theorist.” If you want “practical states- failure, they will be held in a condition of pupil- 
manship” go up to the Senate. That is the body age, or subserviency, no man can tell how long 
that admits seven of ten States by bill, and when op how humiliating. And from these relative 
they have got in Georgia puts the negro under 
her feet, South Carolina shoots every loyalist. ’ 
and the frightened Daily Advertiser turns round either for the elevation and happiness of a newly- 
and says, ‘‘How this is to be remedied nobody entranchised race, or the strengthening of the 
cen. tell,” Mark ivten that _ “practical states- told which the victorious party will have upon 
manship,’’ getting yourself into such a fix that : £ 
you can’t get out. A conqueror on a hundred their On this the 
battle-fields, a Wellington, sitting at the head of ways’’ hinges the greatest political contest which 
the army, with fifty jealous statesmen in the Sen- t)js nation has known. 
ate chamber, with unlimited power, holding in It would seem that little argument is needed 
their hands a subdued people, and yet, while this) | : 2 i 
state of things exists in the South, the civilizer with any just-minded elector to determine him 
of the world cries out Amen to this ‘‘practical upon which side of such a question to give his in- 
ams age ase ae lage toss back — one uence and vote. But tie simple issue has been 
wav, land another, and amnesty a third, anc 5 . ey pe 
pie when Reosate walks up and answers to the 5° covered with other and irrelevant issues that 
New York Times, which advised them, when they many honest men all over the land have been, 
got in, to topple over the reconstruction-measures, nd are to-day, in doubt as to which party, the Re- 
men _ Soe ee sy gas publican or Demuocratic, should be entrusted with 
icrie 5 i avery delicate situation. i : i RA 
ag tiga Ae epractieal’’ statesmen to get into power for the coming administrative term — 
a delicate situation! with a confident belief that the majority of the 
| Well, this is what Grant — — nation has been educated to a right appreciation 
as he done? [Applanse. es, my friends, : AOSD ged ob etal aaa? ; 
feet dadanes te Be He FE a sb anaes ak the duties of the hour, we calmly await the 
Thurlow Weed savs he is the best man for Presi- verdict. 
' dent. [ Applause. ] One-nalf of his fame to-day history has dawned—that of the homogeneity of 
{comes trom the concession of rebels. That cer 
itainly is equivocal. One-half of the fame of 
| Grant to-day comes from the confession of the 
Tebels. Now, fellow-citizens, that may be very 
| satisfactory to you; but, you will excuse me, it is 
not satisfactory to me. In 1587 nobody conld 
‘tell whether William Penn sided with James the 
Second or withthe Whigs. You can’t tell to day. 
Do vou think the Whigs would have been wise 
‘to have chosen William Penn to lead them instead 
of William the Third? Idonot. I think, when 
the continent is riven with two antagonistic ideas, 
ithat before you give aman your support you 
should know which of those ideas is agreeable 
tohim. [Applause.]} e oie 
yeneral Grant is very reticent, it 1s said, an 3 Pee Se 
Wipro re Ae — Tho noisy talking is a great the one or the other controls public opinion. 
nuisance. Ward PReecher, forgetting the root out Without argument at this iate hour, we can 
of which he grew, says we don’t want a man of jisten to appeal; and none is better than the ad- 
,words. |Applause.] Now, friends, I honor re- 410.4 of the National Republican Committee just 
| ticence; I can see a dignity an ! use “ —- i 
t ticence of jeutenant-General is an hon- : : : 
ee Anse Senge is a dutiful characteristic. Fellow-Citizens :—On the third of Bovewbur 
Bat. mark you! the reticence of a candidate for you are to register a decision at the _ballot-box 
the President taking into his hand the helm of this which will control the government for oar youre, 
troubled State for four years is absurd. [Ap- and affect t.e destinies of the country for all 
| plause. | Mark you! I understand the reticence time. The Democratic party, cntering into the 





gorged with men whose only motive is fear! It 
will break asunder by its own weight. It is in- 
And General Grant—to which side 


he heard of a man who thinks he heard Grant 
sav that he went for negroes’ rights. Very likely. 
What are negroes’ rights! Wade Hampton says 
they mean one thing, and Thaddeus Stevens 
another, but, for Grant, he answers, ‘‘Can’t tell 
you.” 

Now, my friends, blood is shed in New Orleans, 
assassinations take place at Memphis, and yet the 
sturdiest soldier of the continent sits at the head 
of the army of the United States. The Welling- 
ton of America stands at the right hand of the re- 
public, but what is the condition of things? There 
is nota man in this audience that dares to sav he 
loves the flag in every State in the Union. Paul 
said “IL ama Roman,”’ five hundred iniles from 
the Capitoline Ilills, and the affrighted ‘Tetrachs 
feared this man because lie was a Roman. The 
favorite boast of Rome was that you could not 
get so far from her that the claim of being a Ro- 
man cidzen would not protect you. Macaulay 
says that Cromwell declared “I will make the 
name of an Englishman so potent that no spot in 
Europe shall exist where it shall not be his 
shield.’’ Grant sits there at the head of the 
army, and when the news comes up from Texas 
that when a man stands up for the United States 
flag they shoot him, he stys ‘Putit on file.’ 
Assassinations take place in Memphis, Grant says, 
“Put iton file.’ Murders in New Orleans—‘ File 
it.” Tsay, there is not a soldier of Grant’s level 
in history—not a Eugene, not a Marlborough, not 
a Weilington, not a Napoleon—who- would. sit 
there the tool of a political ad:ministration record- 
ing its outrages. Every man who hears me 
knows that within the list tour years if at any 


the contidence and love of twenty millions of 
people, when that blood) was shed, had come up 
to Washington and said to Congress ‘‘L won’t sit 
here, the soldier and constable of the republic, 
and record outrages that 1 am not permitted to 
prevenc; there is my commission,’’ [applause ]— 
every man knows that if he had uttered those 
words, in twenty-four hours Andrew Johnson 
would have ceased to reign. [Applause.] It he 
had a heart in bis bosom like that which pulsates 
| in that grim soldier who held New Orleans in his 
right hand,—I do not care what are his offenses, 
—a Union man, a Yankee, or a negro just eman- 
cipated, could walk those streets, could tread that 
mart, and could read the Declaration of Independ- 
ence there, without fear of his lite. ‘Thank God 
for Butler! It Ulysses Grant will be the consta- 
ble of the republic that in ten States will make it 
possible tor a loyal man, black or white, to live, 
travel, trade, vote, and speak all he thinks, I be- 
lieve that the great forces of civilization will fill 
these channels and remodel the South. All 
1 hope is, that, breasting himself against the 
surges of that conservative reiiction which will be 
almost omnipotent after the fourth of March, 1869, 
the great soldier will hold his hands so firm that 
the laws shall be executed throughout the South; 
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conditions will spring the legislation of Congress, 


debasement. “division of 


We are sanguine that a new era in our 


our entire people, and of institutions that repre- 
sent that oneness and indivisibility. With a just, 
honest-minded man like Grant to conduct affairs, 
we feel that peace and prosperity will come to the 
entire country, and the only ditference of the fu- 
ture be one of methods of administration, in which 
conservatives and progressives will be the oppos- 
ing forces. Under whatever name, or in what- 
ever organization, these men are found, their im- 
pelling sentiment will be recognized; and the 
country hereafter, as hitherto, will be accelerated 
or retarded in its development and prosperity as 











Ashley in Ohio, what will it be when its ranks are | 


is that a man here in Middlesex remembers that | 


time Ulysses Grant, gathering into his own bosom 











[eampnien with practical repudiation on its banner, | sonally as the occasion required, and so was felt 





were determined to redpen the whole question of | t) be a power; not a very certain and reliable 
reconstruction by declaring all acts relating power, to be sure, but still better than none at all. 
thereto void, had met asignal defeat in the States | een 8 : f 

holding elections in October. Aroused by this | Again, it is of the chiefest importance to Har- 
positive condemnation of its policy it now seeks | vard, absolutely needful for its salvation, that 
to change its candidates and to deny its purposes | there should come to it before long an influx of 


as declared in its platform. Be not deceived. | ,. ARES : 
The men who met in New York, on the 4th of | liberal, progressive ideas, and of liberal, progres 
July, knew what they intended to do if they | sive teachers. Each year, more-and-more, pru- 


could carry the election. To inspire their follow- | dent fathers and mothers are inclined to risk the 
ers in the South and their friends and sympa- | morals of their children to an education in far-off 





thizers at the North, they published their purpose 

to the world. On ie docu they at 0 2 | Germany rather than to trust them to the pre- 
the canvass, and, although they have tried to ex- | vailing influences in aristocratic Harvard. The 
| plain away its full meaning, they never denied it ' place is still too feudal; needs to be American: 
until beaten at the polls. No change of candi- . ed: and nothing could be more conducive to 
dates can change their purpose. They mean to es . 8 A 

take from an enfranchised race its only safeguard, | that result than to place in power there an effi- 
the ballot. They mean to repudiate the national | cient, fair-minded executive officer of good re- 
debt, incurred at a time of the greatest danger to | publican feelings and principles. Gov. Andrew 
the nation, or at best to pay it in a manner which | ld 4 " llent 

will tarnish the national credit and make the | ¥Uld have been such an excelient person. : 
great republic a shame to honest menandaby-| The name of our late minister to England is 
word in financial circles of the world. The presi- | said to recommend itself to many because he has 
‘dential candidate of the Democracy declares that | , family name. Certainly no criticism is needed 
his purpose will be to hold Congress ‘tin check”’ | y see y ; 

for four years to come, as Andrew Johnson has | "P08 such a sentiment. For the rest it may be 
tor four years past, and thus to stand in his | stated that Mr. Motley and Mr. Higginson de- 
wieder poy = ‘ ; | serve to divide the opinions of the electors, who 

‘ellow-Citizens:— ihe country wants peace. | 

It has had enough of opposition trom the execu- | shone eepnabeee perhaps, that for the present 
tive to the legislative department. The people | 0ccasion is needed not so much a profound stu- 
elect both, and mean to have harmony and good | dent of dead languages as one who has thought 
will between them. The loss of the States hold- | deeply and earnestly about living men. Espec- 
ing elections in October has shown the Demo- | jal 1 Mir. Hiei th d . 
cratic leaders that they can hope to carry no | “ey "48 “tr. Migginson the advantage of being 
Nothern State. In desperation they call upon! Widely known for his sympathy with youth and 
the people to come to the rescue. They place ' his hearty interest in all youthful endeavors and 
Mr. Seymour on the stump and meditate the | enterprises 

withdrawal of Mr. Blair, who has too openly and | ‘. — 

boldly proclaimed their true aims and purposes, | r a 

and tardily say they mean peace and obedience to MINOR MATTERS. 


the laws; but the spirit that really animates them 
_may be seen in the attempts to carry elections by | 
fraud on a gigantic scale at the North, and by in- 
timidation, violence and murder at the South. 

We appeal to the people who have stood by the | 
Union in its darkest hours, whose faith has never 
faltered, who have never believed the war ‘‘a fail- 
ure,’ or that those who stimulated the rebellion | 
are the proper persons to administer the govern- | 
| ment they sought to destroy; and we ask them to 
|rally once more, and by an overwhelming major- 
}ity show the Democratic party and the world 

that there is no hope for the “‘lost cause.” No 
_one doubts the patriotism of General Grant. He 
‘has already announced his desire for peace. | 
These are no idle words. His election will bea 
guarantee of harmony in the different depart- 
| rents of the government, of energy and econcmy 
in its adminstration, of safety in person and 
property to the citizen every where, and ot bound- 
less prosperity following in the train of peace. 
Wiciram Cuariin, Chairman. 
Wa. E. Cuanpcer, Secretary. 


Lectcres.—Mr. Emerson was greeted with 3 
much larger audience on Monday evening last 
than on the previous occasions of the present 
course. It was a choice company of literary and 
philanthropic people. We give a sketch. 

Mr. Phillips was honored with an audience that 
completely filled Music Hall. His criticism of 
Grant was, as usual, eloquent and trenchant, but, 
we think, not wholly just. Certainly the General 
has said many generous things about the negro, 
reported on good authority—not mere hear-say— 
some in his official documents—many of which 
we have printed. Besides, all testimony concurs 
that he is an honest and receptive man, and will 
not go back on his declarations or record. Criti- 
cism like Mr. Phillips will hold him, and Con- 
| gress, and all of us, more to our duty than though 
| we hadit not; and therefore we are glad he speaks 

° ——— — ‘as frankly as he does. The virtue and intelli- 
The irreparable Blunder, gence of the people will award the proper due all 
Every day the egregious mistake perpetrated 1 ung. 
| by the conservatives at New York becomes) tenry Ward Beecher gave his lecture on “The 
bane and more patent. I he self willed, though Political Aspects of the Country,” in the Bay 
far from being the majority of the conservative | State course, on Thursday evening, to a crowded 
| interests in the nation, had the nomination all 


ote Sle la He gave repudiation a hard blow, and 
| their own way, and constructed the platform also |. ,. ee ‘ 

1 y; ere eer ae -. , indirectly denounced Butler for his financial the- 
in their own style. They even forced upon ita dies 


; man whose sentiments had been recently aimed, , 
| eves ‘ : j , 6 a s 
dead-shot, at the very vitality of the conservative) Mk. Dana ann tue Battor.—The Transcript 


paper-hobby, and then induced him to swallow Téiterates its statement about Mr. Dana’s letter 
his own words in his acceptance of their party 9 the ballot. It was to Lord Radstock, and 
‘creed. ‘Those ultras, but few in number, as all | though ostensibly a description of the modes of 
ultras generally are in comparison with the main | Voting in Massachusetts, and a h’story of our va- 
body of their actual and apparent adherents, re- | Tious laws relating to the ballot, was calculated 
|pudiated every chance to elect, gave the cold #"d, as we have no doubt, intended to aid the 
shoulder to Chase and Hancock, the most popu- €emies of the ballot in England. It was used 
lar men for the masses ef Ohiv and Pennsylvania fot this purpose by Lord Radstock, t&whom it 
—men who would have appealed very powerful- | Was addressed, who sent it to the London Times 
ly to those great States for support; but, they 85 4 contribution towards the anti-ballot side of 
would rather be deteated with men favorable to the controversy, and as a reply, in part, at least, 
than successful with candidates | t0 @ speech by Mr. Cobden on that subject. Mr. 
Dana’s letter may be said to be divided into two 

| parts. First, it shows the difficulties accompany - 
ing the Massachusetts system previous to the se- 
cret-ballot law of 1851—the system of the open 
and unfolded ballot, which was objected to for 
some years previous to 1851 because it led to in- 
timidation and coercion. Second, it shows, with 
less success, the difficulties attending the law of 
1851 and the supplementary act of 1852. Mr. 
Dana concludes his narrative by saying that the se- 
| wires; we man the most votes; and are deter- | ¢ret-ballot has been abandoned, and the open-bal- 
mined not to see the reign of terror reinaugurated. lot fallen back upon as affording as much protec- 
You refused us our candidates; we refuse you | tion to the voter as in the opinion of some is de- 
You preferred defeat to acceding a! sirable and of others is practicable. Lord Rad- 

Your stock says in his note to the 7imes that the bal- 

lot proposed in England is secret, and not open. 
Whether this is so or not, we are unable to say; 
but if so, Mr. Dana’s letter was calculated to im- 





house. 


the lost cause 
who would not espouse it—and resolved to have 
the whole loaf or none, virtually telling the disaf- 
fected to vote tor Blair or nobody. ‘They had, 
their choice. The disaffected will actually reply 

to them through the ballot-box, “We will a:d the 

election of no candidates that we had no part in 

nominating. Elect your own candidates, estab- 
lish your own programme, if you can; we shall 
not help you any more than you were willing to 


cooperate with us. You manipulated the most 


our votes. 
| whit to our wishes, and you can have it. 
speeches and wire-pulling cannot carry the day ; 

‘our ballots will. This will at least teach you a 
‘salutary lesson. We are not slaves; nor are you | 
any longer masters, or drivers of slaves. We go | press the English people with the entire impossi- 
against monopoly and tyranny, as Thomas Jeffer- , bility of enforcing any secret system of voting. 
‘son did. Be content with the exercise of your | In order to do this, he says, after recapitulating 
own rights, and do not claim ours also; for there- jthe difficulties attending the secret-ballot law, 


| that it was tried two years and then “fell into 


“TUE COMMONWEALTEL. | 


by you would have a double share, and we none. 
| One-half of yours would be usurped, and obtain- 
'ed by doing the gross injustice of depriving us 
‘of ours. Is this the nature of your conservative, 


disfavor,” and “in 1853 a law was passed allow- 
ing each voter to use the secret or the open-bal- 
|lot at his option, and the secret-ballot died a 
Southern or Beauregard diplomacy? If so, good- | natural death.” This is not true. It died a nat- 
| bye till we meet at the common palladium of lib- | ural death precisely as other laws, which are re- 
| erty—the modest but eloquent ballot-box.” | pealed by their opponents, die a natural death. 
The scene has daily changed as the election | The friends of the secret-ballot law enacted it in 

| panorama gradually unrolled. Vermont, Maine, | 1851 and amended and strengthened it in 1852. 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, have already sent | The next year they were thrown out of power, 
‘forth their silent but majestic thunder, which ) and the law was repealed by its enemies, and not 
'in consequence of any difficulty attending its 

| practical working. And it is furthermore not 
| true that in practice we have fallen back on the 
lic protest against the caucus-machinations to re- |open-ballot. There is probably not a town or 
| claim the lost cause.of the slave interests. Oth- city in Massachusetts where objection is made to 
| 


had, in advance, pealed across the Atlantic and 
|reverberated on the shores of France, where 


our own ever-loyal General Dix hurled his patriot- 


ers have followed his lead, like the war-Demo- | the reception of a folded ballot, though such votes 
'crats of New York city; the entire mask of false | are, we believe, wholly illegal. If the envelope 
‘hope wiil be stripped down; success, manhood | system has fallen into disuse, so has the strict- 
and freedom will be permanently guarantied to the | ness of the open and unfolded ballot; and there 
‘once oppressed millions of America; the “mud- | is now no difficulty in the voter’s concealing his 
| ballot if he desires so todo. Mr. Dana’s letter 


j sills’ of the North will be able to circulate with 
| 


‘impunity in the States now domiciled by the 
| haughty Southron; the nation will be established 
| ) 


‘upon a firm basis; and not by any means least of | 
iall the able, faithful, fearless, patriotic and elo- | 


| was unquestionably used against the liberal party 
‘of England, and was well calculated to impress 
‘all men there with a sense of the difficulties in 
the way of the ballot-system. And we never 


winning a majority of the electoral vote. 
} : J 


until this year, as we last week remarked, heard 
it doubted that such was the intention and design 
of its author, 


quent Sumner will be reinstated by the gallant | 
old Bay State as the sentinel-Senator, not only ot 
her vital interests, but those of our immense re- 


Beutier’s Orronrnts. — Gov. Hawley of 
‘The Presidency of Harvard College. | Connecticut has written a letter to bolster up 

In the front rank of all important events Dana in his fight with Gen. Butler. Da- 
| which are shortly to come to pass stands the , na’s friends tried to get him to speak, but as 
election of a president for our great school of cul- the next best thing have got a letter out of him. 
ture at Cambridge. Of course all whose tami- It seems to us Connecticut men had better mind 
| lies have been, are, or will be, represented at Har- their own State, where they have quite enough 
! yard, as well as many in the community who to do, without undertaking to interfere with regu- 


| public. 





think only for the public yood, are interested lar Republican candidates in other States, espec- 
deeply as to the result of the election. ially in Massachusetts, which their canvassers 
‘the candidates thus far mentioned in the can- have ransacked time-and-again for money to car- 
vass are Hon. C. F. Adams, Hon. J. L. Motley, TY their own elections. Even our State Com- 
Col. T. W. Higginson, Dr. A. P. Peabody, and mittee’s Secretary, William S. Robinson, goes 
Prof. E. W. Gurney. Of these Dr. Peaboly is down there to help Republican candidates, and 
correctly reported to have the greater favor at, the editor for whom he substitutes writes letters 
Whatever 


the present time, and to stand the best chance of | to Massachusetts to defrat them! 
How- other grace Gov. Hawley has, it is not that of 
ever, to any who considers the subject candialy | modesty or tair-dealing. But even Ais letter, and 
‘and liberally, it must appear that such a result a thousand like it, will not serve his purpose. The 
would be mint unfortunate Loth for the college letter reads very much like a flunkey attempt 


and tor Dr. Peabody himself. To say that a man to secure office under Grant. The people of 
who has a great many virtues and a great many Essex, however, are asking “‘Who’s Hawley?” 
talents would not make a first-class field-marshal| Gen. Kilpatrick, too, has taken the stump 
is no aspersion upon his character; neither ought | against Gen. Butler. This is the meanest of all 
tie numerous friends and admirers of Dr. Pea- the opposition. Wien in Boston a fortnight ago 
body to feel embittered when they are informed Kilpatrick declined all engagements to speak here 
that he is not the man to put nerve and animation because his services were indispensable in his 
into the at present somewhat languid body of the | own doubtful New Jersey. He stopped in New 
Harvard faculty. Haven long enough to take $200 for a single 
The position is one of vital importance, since speech, and was ready to accept other appoint- 
it concerns the welfare of five or six hundred of ments at the same price. But the funds of the 
our most active-minded young men. Nor is it Hawley Republicans would not hold out on such 
easy to describe what sort of character is need- terms. He went to New Jersey, and the local 
ed to suit its various, diverse and somewhat in- newspapers of last Saturday have a dozen or 
consistent functions. But primarily and indis-. more appointments recorded for him there; but 
pensibly are needed—first, an executive mind to Mr. Postmaster Lander of Salem turns up missing 
do executive work; second, a mind liberal, last week, and on Monday last, like a conquering 
progressive and unprejudiced. Felton proved hero, returns with Kilpatrick fastened to his 
a better president than either Walker or Hill— Plutonic chariot! A more mercenary transac- 
because he possessed personal energy and execu- tion has not been known since the Hessians en- 
tive force, although inferior to them in every listed in the British service in America. This 
other respect. He did not generalize about the man—whose personal record, ro doubt, some of 
students, but addressed himself to each one per- ' the “‘pure blooded stock” of Essex will examine 
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P : oe ‘DW * att ili i in the State. In argumentative power neither of | styled artist, calling himself Robert Redburn, but who is in 
ere they take him to their homes—has no quarre | Did our justices hope to conciliate Democratic {int 
: them equals Mr. Dana. Lord isan intense copper. | reality an adventurer and scamp. As becowres an adven- 


with Butler, professed himself his friend, declin- | partizanship by this partiality ? ; , cane acd sonmne, hia aveibnnlig Induope the faruia's ungh- 
ed his invitation to speak for Grant and Colfax in | othe voters of the Fifth District we would i head, aod va during the whole period of the |... to consent to elope with him. The insidious pleadings 
his district, but is willing to ‘sell out’’ for a cordially suggest that each and every man who ‘war. He is an old and very bitter enemy of But- ' of the fashionable rowe are aided by one Kate Gurstone, « 
promised consideration! And this under the pat- | wishes to have the cardinal points of ability, tler. If his record were better for the last eight | factory girl, who is influenced to her evil machinations by 


é an rs “i * SEM vali 1 . | years he would be a formidable candidate against | motives of hatred against the engineer and fear of the artist, 
ao Pere: Gon't like Butlers aicusin fidelity, independence, cordiality and morai cour- ; Y who is cognizant of a robbery io which she has been impli- 
esty. wugh! 


age represented in the next Congress, cast his ! Butler in sonnel the whole ot the os a cup se vote i cated. The letter in which the assigoation for the elope- 
The Brookline Grant Club, composed of beard- | ballot for the embodiment of these qualities, Ben- could be combined in his favor. His long resi- | cece Ge anced Celt Sate the: hands of Mek Clit, and. bes 
less boys, in good part, resolved against Butler, jamin F. Butler. dence in the county and his unquestioned ability | reads it in the presence of the father and the girl, as if it 
‘ai ie erally; but their | ; : would give him some advantages over any other | were a confession by Ruth of her folly, and an indignant 
to the derision of the publie gen y We regret to say that the Saints don’t seem to ‘candidate who could be put into the field. It is | rejection of the proposal which Redburn had made. This 
action was not less absurd than that of Harvard | Pp 
p . , | thrive in Boston, though a sober and decorous . Lala: 93 satuink tm 0 hag | Clever situation ends the prologue, and the action of the 
Prof. Child, which | xe ~ | rare, indeed, t-at any district in the country has | 
Collen, eatin 9 — * ieee Re. | town. The “St. Nicholas” has changed propri- | | drama is dated two years after. 
last Monday night did the same thing in a Re- ne: Ga 00k aie’ te cased, wad the “St. 

















jan opportunity to choose between such able mer | Act first introduces us again to Relburn, who is estab- 

publican caucus—which it would not, had any- | as the three who are presented for the suffrage of | jished in Liverpool. and seeking an alliance with the daugh- 
: soe | imper- ter of a wealthy merchant, stimulated chiefly by the pros- 

one in the opposition dreamed of such an impe | pact ef a hemdevmne wedding dowry, which ia very cometis! 
| to the reconstruction of Redburn's shattered fortunes. The 
young lady's consent has been easily won by the artful 
rogue, but the father, not wishing a son-in-law with such 
questionable antecedents, refuses his assent. Accident 
throws in Redburn’s way a‘‘party by the name of John- 
son,”’ who undertakes for a consideration to force the fath- 
er’s consent to the match. The secret with which Johnson 
intends to force the respected merchant, Danville, to com - 
pliance, is that the merchant, years before, committed a for- 
gery, for which Johnson suffered transpo.tation. The sud- 
den appearance, however, of Ruth Kirby destroys the influ- 
ence of Redburn with the daughter, while the merchant 
hopes by liberal ‘‘hush money” to secure the silence of his 
old fellow-clerk, 


tinence. A newer recruit agaiust Butler is from 


the irrepressible younger Adams family, Charles | Gale aniiane! 


Francis, Jr. With such opposition is it any won- 
der that Butler will get more votes than though 


he were let alone to be dealt with by his own con- , 


stituency ? 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
From Washington. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 


WasHINGTON, Oct. 28, 1868. 
“yosES’’ TO THE RESCUE! 





Andy’s telegram to Seymour, bidding him 
good-speed on his stumping-tour, is curiously | 
significaut when considered in connection with | 
an editorial of that same day, or the day previous, | 
in the National Intelligencer, virtually relinquish- 
ing the demand for a change of Democratic Pres- 
idental candidates, but proposing that the electors | 
be nominated with the express understanding | 
that if chosen they will not be obligated to cast) 
their ballots for the present nominees, but left. 
free to vote for some other conservative states- | 
men, if then deemed advisable! What an astute | 
proposition! Asan “idea” itis worthy of Lord 
Dundreary; and as a sober suggestion to the peo- ; 
ple at the polls it finds a parallel in the invitation | 
of the spider to the fly. Yet I shouldn’t wonder | 
if it ‘‘took” with both the President and tne, 
Chief.Justice; for in gullible impressibility on = 
the subject of Presidential prospects, they will | 
take rank as the Pratt and Mellen of this cam-; 
paign! I half surmise that, by a cunning intima- | 
tion that under the arrangement so profoundly 
suggested by the Intelligencer, he might, even at! 
this late day, prove the winning man, he may | 
have been tickled up to send the telegram to Sey- | 
mour, which doesn’t read nor sound like Andrew, 
Johnson’s rhetoric, and which quite probably, | 
like official blank forms, may have been prepared 
by some of the knowing-ones for him tu sign. 

SEYMOUR ON THE STUMP. 


The great New York demagogue will figure in | 


our national history as the first Presidential can- 
didate of a great party presuming to have any 
chance of success, who has regularly and avow- 


edly taken the stump in his own behalf. It is, 


true that Fillmore, when the nominee of the 
Know-Nothings in 1856, addressed a throng from 
the deck ot a Hudson river steamer, seasoning his 
speech with the K. N. pepper of the Southern 
fire-eaters’ menace about the Union; but this was 


in response to the congratulatory greeting of a’ 


crowd, on his arrival from an extended tour of 
Europe; after which he subsided, keeping his 
mouth shut on politics from that time to the day 
of the election. Scott and Douglas, also, it is 


true, rolled about the country, like talking au-. 


tomatons on castors, speechifiying to good-natur- 
ed crowds of gaping listeners; but then the for- 


mer went ostensibly to select a site for a national | 


military asylum, and the latter to visit his moth- 
er! It was reserved for Seymour, at the clev- 
enth hour of the campaign, even as late as five 
or ten minutes before twelve, to hurry out from 
his home, whirl about from place to place, and 
implore the people to give their votes to him in- 
stead of that Grant that put down the rebellion. 
Just think of Washington, Jefferson or Lincoln, 
pending the election, in nervous apprehension of 
not being wanted by the majority of the people, 
making a frantic dash through half-a-dozen of 
the principal cities in the country, exclaiming, 
“Please choose me! © do, now!” If Seymour re- 
members the cases of Fillmore, Scott and Doug- 
las as precedents justifying his present course, 
he should also recollect one other circumstance 
—and that is, that they were all three defeated! 
OLMSTEAD, THE DEFAULTER. 

The disbursing clerk of the Postottice Depart- 
ment, who absconded awhile since, leaving his 
accounts in a very unsatisfactory condition, ar- 
rived here the other evening in company of the 
government detectives who took him into custody 
at Richmond, Va. It is said that he informed 
those officers that he was about to return to 
Washington voluntarily, and give himself up, and 
that he would very readily accompany them. In 
fact, his return had more the appearance of com- 
ing home under escort than under arrest. Queer 
stories are in circulation here to the effect that 
whatever may have been the nature or extent of 
his malfeasance, it involves, directly or indirectly, 
somebody else also, higher up in official station. 
It is hinted likewise that by some adroit method, 
the amount of his defalcation has been reduced to 
a moderate figure; and that after going through 
some form of examination the matter will finally 
blow over, or be compromised. It would seem 
that in other places than the Circumlocution Of- 
fice they understand “how not to do it.’’ 

LEVERETT. 





~ BRIEF NOTES. 


Hail and farewell to “Ticknor & Fields’ !—wel- 
come and prosperity to ‘Fields, Osgood & Co.”’! 
The Republican “thunder all around” Monday 
night will be pleasant music tomany ancar. The 
listeners should get good standing-places early. 
To poor Seymour, in his present dire distress, 
is added the additional weight of Andy John- 
son's endorsement! We commisserate Seymour. 
No man in the country makes a better political 
speech than Hon. Samuel Shellabarger of Ohio. 
He made one at Xenia on the 6th inst., on the 


James” cost its late landlord twenty thousand 
dollars for his experiment. “If the righteous are 
scarcely saved, where shall the wicked and un- 


Two unhappy Democrats—one an old Free- 
Soiler—living on Arlington street, showed their 
displeasure at the Republican torchlight proces- 
sion on Wednesday evening by lowering all the 
lights in their houses, and even drawing down 
the green shades of their halls that the staircase 
light might not be seen outside! Their neighbors 
laughed at their churlishness. 


A fellow named James Winslow wanted Pat- 
rick Coughlin to vote in Boston; so he persona- 
ted his friend, presented himself to the city 
clerk, read, wrote and had his name as Patrick 
Coughlin entered on the check-list; but the po- 
lice, stimulated by the reward which we publish 
elsewhere, nabbed him, and he was mulcted in 
$30 and costs—about $75 in all. The policeman 
takes the $50 reward, besides the fees. 

The Springfield Republican sneers at Prof. Gard- 
iner’s help to Ben. Butler in the fifth district, and 
thinks his soap wont cleanse him. Will it tell an 
anxious world whether it thinks the same article 
cleansed Gen. Gordon’s mouth after he presided 
at the Norfolk commission, and whether it would 
be efficacious on Gen. Kilpatrick’s character gen- 
erally?) N.B.—The Professor spoke with Butler 
at Marblehead Thursday evening, and the suds 
he made showed a complete wash of their oppon- 
ents. 

Seymour hovering like a cloud over parts of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois and Indiana, and 
descending in a shower of speech on the luckless 
heads of the inhabitants, will probably have 
about as much creating or restoring effect as the 
rains of October have upon vegetation. They 
revive some of the faded greenness, in spots 
where the frost has not bitten too sharply; and 
so perhaps will Seymour. But they help to de- 
velop no new blossoms nor any additional fruit 
age. Neither will Seymour. 


Our Cincinnati correspondent says :—‘‘Pendle- 
ton, ‘gentleman George,’ has quit political cam- 
' paigning for Blair and Seymour, and taken to his 

bed, sick in body and mind. His guzzling ‘es- 
‘cort,’ hia swindling ‘greenback’ policy, and his 
cherished hope of being the Democratic nominee 
in ’72, are fully and finally extinguished by the 
declaration of the October voters that loyalty and 
honesty shall henceforth rule the land. Alas, poor 
George!—the silk-stocking aristocrat and finan- 
cial autocrat of the Ku-Klux Democracy in the 
South and West! Sic est !” 

We touch a delicate matter, says a correspond- 
ent at Galena, Illinois. The country suffered so 
‘much in feeling and pride by the vagaries of the 

late mistress of the White House that inquiry 
| turns naturally to the qualifications of Mrs. Grant 
for the place which she is shortly to fill. To say 
‘that she is a lady would be to tell but half. She 
| is a true wife, mother, woman; and no apprehen- 
' sion need be felt that as long as she is the mistress 

of the presidential mansion its affairs will not be 
‘ordered in a way to gratify the most scrupulous 
lover of what is fit and appropriate in that place. 


The great torchlight demonstration of the Re- 
' publicans in this city Wednesday night was a per- 
| fect success. ‘Ten or twelve thousand men were 
in the line. An hour and fifteen minutes were 
consumed in its passage of a single point. Chief 
Marshal F. A. Osborn was prompt to a minute in 
|moving, and everybody cooperated intelligently. 
The Portland boys made a fine show, though 
‘their numbers were lessened by heavy rain at the 
|hour of leaving home. The carpet-baggers from 
Lynn in uniform were a merry feature. Our 
streets blazed with light and fireworks, and the 
private illuminations were never finer. 


From the Springfield Republican’s eulogy of 
Gen. Hawley, in his opposition to Ben. Butler, 
one would think he was the only Free-Soiler ex- 
tant. Doubtless he is virtuous, but he does not 
exhaust virtue, by any means; and there are sol- 
diers, as old and as good as he, who do support 
Putler. The Republican intimates that Hawley 
expects a place for his services in this direction. 
We are more and more satisfied that this opposi- 
tion to Butler means anti-radicalism and flunkey- 
ism toward Grant. The Republican goes so far 
as tocall for Logan’s defeat! From its utterances, 
if the Republican had its way, all the Republican 
candidates for Congress in Massachusetts, except 
two, would be beaten! 


Seymour’s last movement evinces poor general- 
ship and a lack of knowledge of human nature. 
If there had ever been any danger of apathy or in- 
difference on the part of the Republicans in those 
localities which he visits, the novelty of his com- 
ing among them, just before the day of voting, 
will have the effect to awaken curiosity and 
quicken the general interest in the election, and 
thus stimulate the multitude and increase the ag- 
gregate vote; and while the Republicans will 
gain from the prestige of their success thus far in 
the State elections, the Democratic panic and de- 
moralization, of which Seymour’s desperate raid 
among them is a signal proof, will drive many of 
the less positive-minded over to the enthusiastic 
and prospectively winning side. 

Gen. J. B. Gordon, of Georgia, is a cool cus- 


| the people of Essex. 


Our friend, Albert G. Browne, of Salem, writes 
| us to the effect that Gen. Gordon was not “cash- 
} iered” at Hilton Head, in April, 1864, as charged 
| by Gen. Butler in speeches at Lynn and Salem. 
The charges preferred against him of ‘‘insubordi- 
; Nation and disrespect towards his superior officer,” 
he thinks, would never have been made by Gen. 
Gilmore had he not had bad advisers on his staff 
and enemies from all who defied the orders of the 
War Department, particularly those in reference 
to the introduction of whiskey. Gen. Gordon 
conducted his own defense, and was soon after as- 
signed to the command of East Florida, which 
would not have been the case had he been cash- 
iered, no sentence ever being openly promulgated 
until approved at headquarters. Reports from 
Washington stated that ‘‘the charges were of so 
trivial a nature as to deserve no notice.”’ Our 
correspondent asks—‘‘Why did Gen. Butler, after 
the trial of Gordon, when he says he was cashier- 
ed, sulicit Gen. Gordon to take command of a di- 
vision¢’”’ and ‘‘Why did Gen. Butler, when in 
command at New York, appoint Gen. Gordon his 
chief of statf ? 


In a recent communication to the Advertiser 
signed “E. A.” we read as follows:— 

It is difficult to see how the State Committee of 
Massachusetts can avoid the responsibility of be- 
ing considered purticeps criminis and answerable 
for the fraudulent version of the Chicago plat- 
form palmed off upon the fifth district so long as 
they recognize General Butler as a regular can- 
didate. 

This logic is rather amusing. To make out his 
impudent insinuations against the Republican 
State Committee, Mr. Edward Atkinson has to 
assume, first, that Butler forged or perverted the 
platform made at Chicago; and, second, that the 
committee have ‘‘recognized,’’ in any official way, 
Butler as a regular candidate. The committee 
has done nothing, and had nothing to do, in the 
way of “recognition,’’ unless its advertising the 
candidates forthe convenience of ticket-printers 
may be so considered. Does ‘‘t. A.’’ think that 
Butler was not regularly nominated? and that 
Dana is regular, simply because Edward Atkin- 
son goes for him? But the jump he gives from 
one proposition to the other is a wide one. Hav- 
ing recognized, with every other man in Massa- 
chusetts, the fuct that Butler is ‘regular,’ ergo 
the committee 1s responsible for Butler’s perver- 
sion of the platform! Oh, what a logician! He 
thinks it difficult to see how the committee can 
avoid being considered particeps criminis. The | 
State Committee might as well be concluded to 
be fools and asses because they put ‘“‘E. A.” on 
their committee on resolutions at the last Worces - 
ter Convention! 


Dramatic Notes. 
The noteworthy incident of the week at Selivyn’s was the 
presentation of Sheridan Knowles’s popular play, ‘‘ The 
| Hunchback,” for the first time at this theater, on Monday 
evening. The play is hackneyed and, to us,a bore; but 
lovesick girls and spooney young men delight in its delinea- 
tion of first love and its sentimental twaddle, and rush to 
see it at every opportunity. [ts humoris supplied by the 
two scenes between * Modus” and “Helen,’’ which needs to 
be well sustained in order to preserve it from degenerating 
| into absurdity ; and the scene between the heroine and the 
“secret :ry to his lordship’’ is, in competent hands, thor- 
oughly effective. In this instance the performance was a 
surprise, inasmuch as it was weak where strength was an- 
ticipated, and strong where weakness might be excused. 
Thus the ‘Julia’ of Mrs. Chanfrau was a disappointment. 
It differed in one proninent point from the representation of 
any of the many actresses who have undertaken it, and that 
was in perfectly appalling magnificence of attire. It has 





and long »lack hair could give the proper outward seeming 
to*Julia’’; but Mrs. Chanfrau introduced five beautiful 
robes, so rich, elaborate and exquisite in taste that they 
would grace any fastidious beauty in the most exclusively 
fashionable assemblage in the land, and so distinguished tbe 
character by its dressing. This is a point in which Mrs. 
Chanfrau never falters or fails, but the extent to which she 
carries it, although gratifying to the eye of taste, is calcu- 
lated to render the public dissatisfied with ordinary elegance, 
and to carry dismay to the hearts of sister artistes, who may 


that the weekly stipend of a hundred and fifty dollars which 
she receives, and fairly earns, will cover the expense of all 
the brilliant costumes which she exhibits, and it is a fortu- 


her success, and that his ample fortune is at her command. 
But in considering the appearance of others, critics and the 
public should weigh the difference in means between this 
actress and those whose earnings must not only supply 


would not be understood as inveighing against splendor in 
costuming upon the stage. On the contrary, we advocate it 
most heartily, as a duty and a necessity ; but it would seem 
that some arrangement should be made by which dresses, 
worn by those who are unable to bear their expense, might 
belong to the regular wardrobe of a theater, or else that a 
certain extra sum should be allowed to each actress, whose 
salary does not justify extravagance, to be expended for gar- I 
—To return to the performance of Julia, it must be said that | F 
in the early scenes, whercin a fresh, impulsive, rather hoy- I 
denish, noble-hearted girl should be seen, Mrs. Chanfrau 
makes it too stately and mature, and fails to impart to it 


been thought that auy one possessing a white muslin dress THU NDER ATT. ROUND 


be less favored pecuniarily than herself. No one supposes Faneuil Hall, 


nate circumstance for her that her husband takes prides in Lyceum Fiall, South Boston. 


stage-dresses, but also the very necessities of existence. We City Hall, Chelsea. 


Have consented to deliver Addresses on Monday evening :— 
ments to be used in, and belong to, the theater exclusively. | Gem. AMBROSE E. BURNSIDE, of R. I. 
Gen. F. A. OSBORN, of Boston. 


sufficient vitality. Subsequently, in the scene with Helen | ROBERT K. PUTTER, Exnq., of Boston. 
(whom she persisted in calling Hel-un), when she has be-| Gen. A. Be UNDERWOOD, of Newton. 


Act second reveals at the opening that Johnson has squan- 
dered in dissipation th» large sums received from Danville, 
and determines to extort more. Here is introduced the 
great realistic effect of the piece. The terry-boat from Lon- 
don arrives at the old pier at Egremont, and among the pas- 
sengers is the inebriated Johnson. The merchant, finding 
his opportunity, and tewpted to murder by the prospect of 
thus ridding himself of his accuser, pushes the drunken 
man into the water, and hurries away, as he vainly thinks, 
unseen. Kate Garstone—who has been leading the life of 
an outcast, and, tired of existence, has only watched the 
departure of the boat that she might fling herself into the 
dark waters —ha: been # witness of the deed. Ned Clayton, 
who has been Johnyson’s companion during the night, is ac- 
cused of the murder. Kate, hearing of the accusation, is 
about to reveal the truth and denounce the real murderer, 
wheu her exhausted frame gives way under the excitement 
to which she has been subjected, and she e xpires with the 
words stifled on her lips. 

The third act is devoted to the attempt made by Ruth 

Kirby to persuade the keeper of the lock-up to let Clayton 
escape. The old constable has long wished to make Ruth 
his wife, and makes that a condition of Clayton’s escape. 
She is prepared to sacrifice herself accordlogly, when Red- 
burn, who was the chief accuser of Clayton, intercepts the 
fugitive. An Irish police sergeant, called in to assist in the 
recapture of the prisoner, finds Redburn to be a notorious 
criminal long ‘-wanted’’ by the law, and he dexterously 
places a pair of handcutfs on the wrists of the discomfitted 
villain. 
An interval of five years is supposed to elapse; and in 
the last act the scene is laid in Australia. Ned Clayton and 
Ruth Kirby are married, and in possession of a large sheep 
arm. A letter ad-ireassed to Ruth arrives from England, 
and proves the innocence of her husband, by the confession 
of the merchant on his death-bed. Robert Redburn, whose 
capacity for any species of crime grows with advancing 
years, has got a ticket-of-leave, and has joined a gang of 
gold-diggers. Of course he perpetrates some kind of ras- 
cality at the first opportunity, and asks shelter at Kirby's 
farm to escape his incensed pursuers. Ned gives him a 
pistol for protection, and, after a quick recognition, Red- 
burn ungratefully attempts to shoot the man who has just 
befriended him. At the moment the villain points the pis- 
tol at Clayton he is shot down by the bushranger he has be- 
trayed, and this ranger proves to be no less a person than 
‘a party by the name of Johnson,’”’ who was picked up on 
the night of the attempted murder by a vessel bound for 
Melbourne, and has ever since been devoting his energies, 
industry and example to the interests of the colony. 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 


—< Ne PRS LOH REE 





FALL. 
The first Fall we know of 
Was Adam’s and Eve's, 
Who fashioned their clothing 
From nothing but leaves ; 
But we in our Autumn, 
The Fall of the year, 
All wish something warmer 
Than leaves brown and sere; 
And so do our youngsters— 
Our joy and our care— 
Whom we take to Fenno’s, 
Boys’ CLotuinG, Dock SquanRe. 
Oct. 31. lt 


SPECIAL NOTICES. | 





te NIGHT BEFORE ELECTION?— 


GRANT AND COLFAX! 


On MONDAY EVENING, November 2, 
THE REPUBLICANS 


WILL HOLD MEETINGS IN 


Ward Ten Tannery, 
Ward Kight Club Room. 


Sumner Hall, East Boston. 


Institute ILall, Roxbury. 


Lyceum IFfall, Cambridge. 


plexy, Thomas H. Marshall, Sheriff, a native of Boston, 53. 


SATU RDAY. OCTOBER 31, 


TORCHLIGHT PARADE 
IN BOSTON, 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1868. 





Heapquarrers, Boston, Oct. 27, 1868. 

CIRCULAR NO.1. Arrangements have been completed 
by the Republicans of the Fourth Congressional District for 
a Grand Mass Meeting and Torchlight Parade, to take place 
on the evening of Saturday, October 31. The undersigned 
has been appointed Chief Marshal for the occasion, and cor- 
dially invites all Republicans of Tauners, Veterans, Grant, 
and other Clubs, to join in the procession. All desiring to 
do so will siguify their intention to him as speedily as possi- 
ble, reporting as nearly as can be done the number likely to 


be present. 
Address 42 Court street. 
Oct. 31. lt HENRY WALKER, Chief Marshal. 





t@ REPUBLICAN NOMINATIONS.— 


NATIONAL AND STATE CANDIDATES. 


Election Tuesday, Nov. 3; 1868. 


FOR PRESIDENT, 
ULYSSES S. GRANT, 


OF ILLINOIS. 
FOR VICE-PRESIDENT, 
SCHUYLER COLFAX, 


OF INDIANA. 





FOR PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS, 
At Large. 
DAVID SEARS, of Boston, 
JOHN H. CLIFFORD, of New Bedford. 
By Districts, 
1.—RICHARD L. PEASE, of Edgartown. 
2.—WILLIAM MASON, of Taunton. 
3.—WILLIAM WHITING, of Boston. 
4.—FRANK B. FAY, of Chelsea. 
5.—JAMES N. BUFFUM, of Lynn. 
6.—GEJORGE COGSWELL, of Bradford. 
7.—J. WILEY EDMANDS, of Newton. 
8.—PAUL WHITIN, of Northbridge. 
9.—CHAKLES A. STEVENS, of Ware. 
10.—MILTON B. WHITNEY, of Westfield. 





Fer Members of Congress, 
Dis. No. 1.—JAMES BUFFINTON, of Fall River. 
2.—OAKES AMES, of Easton. 
3.—GINERY TWICHELL, of Brookline. 
4.—SAMUEL HOOPER, of Boston. 
5.—BENJAMIN F. BUTLER, of Gloucester. 
6.—NATIHIANIEL P. BANKS, of Waltham. 
7.—GEORGE 8. BOUTWELL, of Groton. 
8.—GEORGE F. HOAR, of Worcester. 
9.—WILLIAM B. WASHBURN, of Greenfield. 
10.—HENRY L. DAWES, of Pittsfield. 





Fer Governor, 
WILLIAM CLAFLIN, of Newton. 


For Lieat.-Governor, 
JOSEPH TUCKER, of Lenox. 


For Secretary of the Commonwealth, 
OLIVER WARNER, of Northampton. 


For Treasurer and Receiver General, 
JACOB H. LOUD, of Plymouth. 


For Auditor, 
HENRY 8S. BRIGGS, of Pittsfield. 


For Attorney-General, 
CHARLES ALLEN, of Boston. 


For Executive Councillors, 

Dis. No. 1 —MARSHALL 8. UNDERWOOD, of Dennis. 
2 —CHARLES ENDICOTT, of Canton, 
3.—THOMAS RICE, Jr , of Newton. 
4.—OTIS NORCROSS, of Boston. 

5.- ROLAND G. USHER, of Lynn. 
6.—THOMAS TALBOT, of Billerica. 
7.—CUARLES ADAMS, Jr., of North Brookfield. 
8.—HORATIO G. KNIGHT, of Easthampton. 

Oct. 24. 2t 


wr eH o O P E 8 FURNISHING GOODS 


1868. 








—ProR— 


GENTLEMEN, LADIES, BOYS AND MISSES. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


Now make a speciality of this Department, devoting more 
attention to it than ever before. The stock embraces for 


UNDER-CLOTHING, 


GENTS’ SHIRTS AND DRAWERS, Light 
and heavy. The celebrated imported make of Cartwright 
& Warner; and a | grades of domestic manufacture. 


LADIES’ MERINO AND SILK VESTS 
AND DRAWERS 3 


CHILDREN’S MERINO SHIRTS AND 
DRAWERS; 


BOYS’ WHITE AND COLOBED SHIRTS 
AND DRAWERS, Cartwright & Warner’s, and 


domestic. 
HOSIERY, 


French, Euglish, German and American. 


GENTS’ MERINO, WOOL AND COTTON; 
LADIES’ MERINO, WOOL, COTTON AND 
FLEECE LINED; 
CHILDREN’s DITTO, AND FANCY BAL- 
MORALS, in endless variety. 


LADIES’ HOSE, IN BALBRIGGAN AND 
LISLE THREAD. 


GLOVES. 


LADIES’, GENTS’ AND MISSES’ KID 3 
GENTS’ DOGSKIN DRESS; 

CASTOR 3 

CLOTH; 

LINED MITS AND GLOVES. 
DRIVING GLOVES, for Ladies and Gentlemen. A 
splendid assortment ; all grades. 


— ALSO — 


A CHOICE SELECTION 


nit@yias 
Neck Ties and Scarfs, for Ladies and Gents ; 
Neck Handkerchiefs, for Ladies and Gents ; 
Pocket Handkerchiefs ; 

Shirt Fronts, for Gentlemen ; 

Collars and Cuffs, for Gentlemen ; 


Suspenders, 
A COMPLETE STOCK 


UMBRELLAS, 


Silk, Alpacea and Gingham. 





This Department is maintained for the special convenience 
of our customers, and every article included in it being sold 
for a single profit upon importing or manufacturing cost, 
Will be found 


UNDENIABLY CHEAP. 


Hence we believe it to be for the interest of the public to 
inspect our extensive collection before purchasing elsewhere. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 


AT RETAIL, 
242 to 250 Washington St. 
Oct. 31. It 


Messrs. ROBERTS BROS.’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 





MARRIAGES. 


Tn this city, 21st inst, by Rev. Dr. Lothrop, Col. Frank 
Reeder, son of the late Gov. Reeder, of Easton, Pa., t 


Boston. 


M. Whitia, of Whitinsville, to Mrs. Achsah Haggerty, of 
Lowell. 


Joha B. Rhodes to Annie W., daughter of the late Thomas 
J. Leland. 

In Dorchester, 27th inst., by Rev. Frederick Hinkley, Mr. 
S. Mason Dolbeare to Mrs. Madelia H. Clapp ; Mr. Joseph 
Sargent to Mrs. Mary B. Blake, ali of D. 

In Brookline, 20th inst., by Rev. Dr. Hedge, Charles A. 
Boardman, of Calais, Me., to Mercie Frances Doane, adopted 
daughter of Isaac Taylor, of Brookline. 

In Newton Corner, 21st inst , by Rev. P. H. Steenstra and 
Rev. J, S. C. Greene, Charles L. Bixby, of Cambridge, to 
Emma, daughter cf George Linder, of Newton Vorner. 
In Lexington, 27th inst., by Rev. Dr. Stearns, of Cam- 
bridge, Henry, son of Kev. Dr. Eliot, of St. Louis, Mo., to 
Charlotte U., daughter of Thomas Stearns, of Lexington. 
In Duxbury, 27th inst , by Rev. W. A. Stearns, Presid. nt 
of Amherst College, Dr. Kirk Henry Bancroft, of Lowell, to 
Miss Jane, only daughter of the late Dr. John Porter, of D. 
In New York, 22d inst., by Right Kev. Bishop Bedell, of 
Ohio, Mr. B.S. Calef, of Boston, to Miss Annie, daughter of 
Hon. Moses Macdonald, of Maine. 








DEATHS. 


In this city, 23d inst., Henry Cunningham, 75. 
In West Newton, 25th inst., Isaac H. Snow, 51. 
In Malumalu Kauai, Hawaiian Islands, 5th ult., of apo- 





City Hall, Charlestown. 


THE FOLLOWING SPEAKERS 


fon. HENRY WILSON, U. §. Senator. 


fon. GEO. S. BOUTWELL, of Groton. 
lon. WM. WHITING, of Koxbury. 





spirit and devil-me-care-ishness. The scene with ‘Clifford,’ 
when he comes to her in his humbled station, was admirable 
in its genuine womanliness and its perfectly natural pathos. | I 


and frenzied appeal to ‘‘Master Walter,’’ in the last act, 
lucked power, but was a pleasing bit of acting, notwith- | 





tomer. *At a recent Democratic meeting in 
Charleston, he said to the colored people: ‘‘The 
Southern whites are not your enemies. I was 
opposed to your freedom. [Laughter.}] We 





}as‘‘Helen”—a part in which there wasa general demand & ‘ z: 
for Miss Morant. She gave by far the best performance we ALBERT PALMER, Esq., of Boston. 


have had from her, and was animated, arch and pleasing at | E. E. WILLIAMSON, Exgq., of Quincy. 
all points. Mr. Vandenhoff spoiled the beautiful speech | WM. W. DOHERTY, Esgq., of Boston. 


gent and effective. Mrs. Barry fairly surprised the public 


come the gay creature of fashion, she js wasting in dash snd EDW. G. WALKER, Esq., of Charlestown. 
| Hon. GEO. O. BRASTOW, of Somerville. 


We have never seen it so well sustained. The climacteric DANIEL ALLEN, Esq., of Wakefield. 

| Gen. WM. S. KING, of Roxbury. 

standing. Mr. Robinson's ‘*Master Walter’’ seemed to need | WM. EVERETT, Esq., of Winchester. 

the movement, although it had the look, of advanced years. Col. ROBERT I. BURBANK, of Boston. 
With this exception, however, the performance was intelli- | Hon. JOHN A. GOODWIN, of Lowell. 

| Chaptain N. M. GA¥ LORD, of Boston. 


“Rebellion of 1868,”" which is a perfect gem in 


Now, that’s 


| which Sir Thomas makes to Julia when he abandons her by | Cel, GEO. A. BRUCE, of Boston. 


fon. WM. E. LOVETT, of California. 


CARPETINGS, 


In All Qualities and Styles, 


OIL CLOTHS! 


AUTUMN, 1868. 


CARPETINGS, 
CARPETINGS, 


In All Qualities and Styles, 


In All Qaailities and Styles. 


OIL CLOTHS! 
OIL CLOTHS! 


| 


Grace K., daughter of the late Charles Thompson, Jr., of 


2is¢ inst., by Rev. Mr. Clark, of Whitinsville, Mr Jom: 


28th inst., by Rev. W. RK. Babcock, of Jamaica Plain, | 


THE LAYMAN’S BREVIARY ; 


Or, Meditations for Every Day in the Year. 
New and cheaper Edition. Price $1.59. 

| Translated from the German of Leopold Schefer, by Chas. 
T. Brooks. 








| [From the Universalist Quarterly Review for October, 1868. 





“This very beautiful and useful volume has been some 
time published, but it is only recently that it has come un- 
| der our notice ; and we have been so impressed with its ex- 

cellences, that we cannot but call attention to it. It isa 
mine of rich thoughts and suggestions; full of wisdom, 
| truth and beauty ; and pervaded with a truly religious and 
| reverent spirit, which sees God and good in all things and 
pany great and small, joyful and sorrowful. The book 
deserves to be more widely known. Preachers will find in it 
scores of themes, and multitudinous gems wherewith to en- 
rich their discourses.” 





Sold by ail Beoksellers, or mailed post-paid by the Pub- 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


Oct. 31. BOSTON. It 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “IN TRUST.” 


SYDNIE ADRIANCE ; 


Or, TRYING THE WORLD. 
By MISS DOUGLAS, Author of *‘ In Trust,’ ‘‘Stephen 
Dane,” “Claudia.” l2mo. Cloth. $1.50. 

“The works of Miss Douglas have stood the test of popu- 
lar judgment, and borne the palm. They are true to nature 
in their delineations, pure and elevating in their tone, and 
we are safe in recommending them to all who wish reading 
alike pleasing and profitable.” 








A REMARKABLE JOURNEY. 


A THOUSAND MILES’ WALK 


ACROSS SOUTH AMERICA. 
By NATHAN H. BISHOP. With an Introduction by E. A. 
Samuels, Esq., Author of “‘Ornithology and Ovlogy 

of New England.”’ 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 
The young gentleman who made the pedestrian trip of 
which this forms the narrative, was a native of Massachu- 
setts, but seventeen years of age when he entered upon his 
difficult undertaking ; but by dint of perseverance, backed 
by an enthusiastic love for nature, he accomplished a task 
that would have seemed insurmountable to many older and 
more experienced than himself. To use the language of Dr. 
Brewer, the able author of ‘The Odloyy of North America,” 
he was ‘“‘s young and enthusjastic naturalist, whose zeal in 





OF ALL GRADES AND STYLES, | 


the study of Natural History prompted him, alone, unaided 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 





BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Acting Manager..........: Mr. R. M. FREAD. 





Otive Logan's new Comedy of 


SURF. 


In continuance of the Comedy Season. 





Oct. 24. tf 
BOSTON THEATER. 
J. B. BOOTH.......... Lessee and Managers 


Farewell Engagement ot 


EDWIN BOOTH. 


THIS (Saturday) AFTERNOON —‘ LOVE'S ORDEAL,” 
to commence at 2}. 

THIS (Saturday) EVENING—RICHARD THIRD 

MONDAY AND TUESDAY EVENINGS—MRK. BOOTH in 
RARE PERFORMANCES. 


On WEDNESDAY EVENING next, will be produced 
“AFTER DARK,” a tale of Lonion Life. 

Doors open at 7; performance commences at 7} o'clock. 
Seats secured six days in advance. 

Oct. 31. lt 





FOURTH SEASON. 
THE HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION 


WILL GIVE 


TEN SYMPHONY CONCERTS, 


— IN THE — 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 


On THURSDAY AFTERNOONS, from 38) to 5} o'clock, be 
ginning on Thursday, Nov. 12. and continued once a fort 
night. The Orchestra will number more than Sixty of the 
best resident Musicians, with Mr. Cart ZeERRAHN as Con 
ductor.and the programmes will be as choice and interesting 
as before. Particulars hereafter. 

Season Tickets, with reserved seats, at $7.50 each, for 
sale on and after Monday morning, Oct. 19, at the Music 





Hall. 3t Oct, 24 
W- NEW PAINTING 
— oP— 

NIAGARA. 





A Winter View from under Table Rock, by REGIS 
GIGNOUX. 
On Exhibition at 


A.A. CHILDS & CO.’S 
GALLERY OF ART, 
Oct. 8. tf 127 Tremont Street. 


wm cé~C<«<izia‘“‘<i«‘ UCR 


c H ih 


NEW PAINTING 
— or — 
NIAGARA! 


On exhibition at 
WILLIAMS & EVERETT, 


219 Washington Street, opposite Franklin 
Sept. 12. tf 





-CARPETINGS _ 


—AND— 


DRAPERIES. 


We have received by recent arrivals a very attractive assort- 
ment of 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH CARPETINGS, 


And a large stock of 


American Goods, 
Which we offer at our 


USUALLY LOW PRICES. 





We have largely increased our stock of 


WINDOW TRIMMINGS, 


And offer a fine assortment of 


BROCATELLES, 


Plain and Striped 


Terrys, 
Cretonnes, 


SWISS AND NOTTINGHAM 
LACES, 


And ALL articles needed to finish 


RICH STYLES OF DRAPERIES, 


Which we will make and put up at much less than the 
usual cost of this class of goods. 


Our facilities for furnishing HOLLAND and other styles 
of SHADES are unsurpassed. 


CHILDS, CROSBY & LANE, 


116 Tremont street, 
(NEARLY OPPOSITE PARK STREET CHURCH), 
BOSTON, 

Oct. 17. 4t 


PALMER, JACOBS & CO., 
DEALERS EXCLUSIVELY IN 


HCUSE-KEEPING DRY GOODS, 


AT THE OLD LINEN WAREHOUSE, 
No. 230 Washington St., 
BOSTON, 
OFFER A FULL LINE OF 


New Blankets, 
In all sizes, of the best manufacture, 
—AT— 

LOW PRICES. 

Oct. 17. E4t 


MARSEILLES QUILTS! 





ELEGANT STOCK AT 
LOW PRICES. 
PALMER, JACOBS & CO., 


were all opposed to your freedom. 


honest, isn’t it?” [‘*Yes; that’s so,”’ from the 
Wade Hampton, and others, for the Democratic | crowd.| “And why was this so? I'll tell you. 


its way. 


State Committee of South Carolina, have issued | we did not do this because we were your ene- | don't you speak to me ?"* scene was fully himself. This is a | 


an address against assassination. Didn't the ju- | mies, but because we had bought you and paid 
nior statesman of Quincy tell us all was lovely in | our money for you.” 


South Caroling between the whites and blacks? | anor meeting this ridicule the brave Gordon had 


Senator Sumner made his only speech of the | the audacity to tell the colored men that if they 
campaign at Cambridge Thursday evening. It! attempted to begin a war of races they would be 
was upon ‘The Issues of the Presidential Elec- | exterminated—the ‘‘attempt’’ meaning the asser- 
tion,” and was delivered with force and enthusi- | tion of their right to vote. This is not the way 
asm, though he was suffering from his throat} to make Blair Democrats of the freedmen. 


aes de Andrew Johnson's letter to Tom Ewing, Jr., (or 

A Dana organ estimates 6500 for Butler, 8500} rather the letter with Jobnson’s name signed to 
for Lord, and 000 for Dana—a plurality for But- | jt, supposed to have been prepared by a Demo- 
ler of SWO0, oF O00 minority on the whole vote. | cratic conclave, as a tender to Seymour's balloon- 
On the contrary we predict that Dana won’t get | tour) complains of the expensiveness of the gov- 
over 2000 votes, and that Butler's plurality will ernment, the blame of which he lays to Congress 
be nearer 6000 thaa 3000. jand the radicals. How much of the money spent 

At the Republican caucus in Ward 3 of this, in the war was paid to A. Johnson, military gov- 
city for Representatives, Lyman S. Hapgood had | ernor of Tennessee, and his vast brood of satraps 
168 votes, James H. Roberts 160, Avery Plumer! and dependents there? What President before 
135, N. C. A. Preble 101, and Richard S. Brown him ever had, as Ae has in Wm. W. Worden, a 
(colored) $4. The first three are the nominees. | third or fourth private secretary at $2500 a year to 
We hope they may be chosen. | read the newspapers for him and give a verbal di- 

We are glad to do Mr. Vallandigham the jus- | est of their contents! Why did he favor the pro- 
tice to say that he denies over his own signature hone pay the .V ational Inteiligencer $15,000 for pub- 
the reported letter to one Col. Inshall of the 8th | lishing a phonographic report of the assassination- 
Alabama volunteers, which we printed recently. | COoSPirators’ trial, when the great enterprising 
He says he never knew such a man, nor ever ex- 





| 


[Great laughter.} Yet | 


,dailies of the country published it gratis? O | 


| preaching and jerking it out in a most disagreeable manner, | Other names will be added as the Committee receive re- 
| utterly unworthy of his fine appreciation and his taste. - oaths ari ie 

| Subsequently he was more acceptable, and in the “Why | ponses eir in s. 

j By order of Republican City Committee, 


part in which we thought that Vandenhoff would shine, but, | ALBERT J. WRIGHT, Chairman. 


| regarded asa whole, he has done nothing so poorly. The F. A. Witkrys, | Secretaries } 
; piece was placed upon the stage in handsome style; but,;| 20. H. Mosnog, ) sik | 
_ for the first time at this theater, we observed a hitch in the | Boston, Oct. 29, 1568. it Ort, Se | 


_ Shifting of the scenes.—* The Rivals’ was played on Thars- | at 
| day, with Vandenhoff as “Capt. Absolute,” vide Robinson | ne a 7 i Se 
|= “Sir Lucius." On Friday, *‘Caste’ was revived—a com- 5 s or i 
edy which has been described as being ‘‘a perfect education | Whereas, it i: believed that Naturalization Papers have 
in itself." On Monday next, the new burlesque extravagan- °°? prmenied Sy Deendelent sageeeaGriede, and names fe 
ta, entitled “ The Field of the Cloth of Gold,” will rece.ve | the same manner illegally placed upon the Voting Lists, in, 
its first representation. | Boston and vicinity, therefore, | 
| The Boston has been doing finely with Booth, and on Mon- | Resolved, Tinat the officers of the Republican State Com- | 
| day and Tuesday—especia!ly the latter—will give a novelty | mittee be, and hereby are, authorized to offer the following 
! to the public. On the last occasion two distinguished artists | Te¥ards, to wit :-— 
' will appear. | A reward of ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS for the arrest 
The silly trash at the Musewsn, called ‘‘Surf,”’ will prob- , and conviction of any person procuring, furnishing and us- | 
‘ably run a long time, inasmuch as it iseven weaker than i9S fuch Naturalization Papers for the purposes of ille.al 
“The Sons of the Cape.”’ | voting, in Boston or vicinity, at the Presidential Election, 
| This and the other topics theatrical must await our atten- | November 3, 1365. 
tion until next week. | Also, a reward of FIFTY DOLLARS for the detection and | 
— conviction of any person engaged in procuring the insertion, | 
The next great sensation to be presented for the delecta- by false representations, of names upon the Voting Lists of | 
tion of those who steadily crave excitement, is the realistic | Boston and vicinity. 
| drama, entitled ‘‘The Lancashire Lass,” from the penof | Also, a further reward of FIFTY DOLLARS for the detec- 
| Henry J. Byron, the famous playwright. This play hasen- | tion and conviction of any and every person, not a legal 
| Joyed a long and successful run in Loadon, was brought out | voter, who shall vote at the Presidential Election in Boston 
for the first time in America at Wallack’s, in New York, on | or vicinity, November 3, 1868. 
| Monday evening last, and will shortly be presented, with a | The special attention of the Police, and of all Ward Off- 
| powerful cast, at Sclcyn's, in this city. It is a domestic | cers and Constables, is requested to the above. 
| melodrama, and the story, which is unfolded in four acts ‘Per order of the Executive Committee. 
| and a prologue, runs as follows :— JOHN M. 8. WILLIAMS, Chairmaa. 
“The Lancashire Lass’’ is Rath Kirby. daughter of a Wri S. Rosrxson, Secretary. 


REWARD !—| 
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Oct. 31. 


OF ALL GRADES AND STYLES. | 





| OF ALL GRADES AND STYLES. 


Window Shades, 
Window Shades, 
Window Shades. 


IN GREAT VARIETY, 
IN GREAT VARIETY, 


and at the risk of his life, to explore the arid plains of South 
America, while yet a mere lad in years and stature, though 
his observations there exhibit the close and careful study of 
maturer years.” 

*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and sent by 
mail, post paid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, 


149 Washington Street, Boston. 
Oct. 31. lt 
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IN GREAT VARIETY. | 
At the Lewest Prices, 
At the Lewest Prices, 


At the Lewest Prices. | 


AT THE OLD STAND OF 


LEARNARD & HARTLEY, 


Oct. 31. 


THE PIANO BOOK 
WHICH CANNOT BE EXCELLED 


BOSTON. 4t 


™ vr ‘ a § 
A GRANT SONG. 

POETRY BY EUGENE BATCHELDER. Mausie by “W. 
H.S.” For sale by Otiver Ditson & Co.. and at all Masic 
Stores. Mailed p.«t-free, on receipt of price, ) cents, by 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publi-hers, 277 Washington St., 
Boston, or CHARLES DITSON, 71] Broadway, New York. 
Oct. 31. lt 


MATERIA MUSICA, 
=~ 
MATERIALS FOR THE PIANIST. 
A Class Book containing the Principles of Music, applied 


to Pianoforte Playing, adapted for private tuition, but more 
136 Hanover and 78 and 80 Union Sts., | especially arranged for the use of Schools, for Young La- 
| dies’ Norma) Sche 1s, and other Seminaries of learning. By 
J.C. Engeibrecht. 


Just published. Price 75 cts. Mailed post-paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., PususaErs, 
Oct. 31. ae 277 Washington Street. 





pressed sentiments similar to those charged in | thou “‘whited wall’’! 


that letter. 


x | lected education, has spared no expense to instill into | 
Otis P. Lord of Salem, the Democratic candi- | Ruth music, morality, French, and the use of the globes. | 


| wealthy farmer, who, feeling the disadvantages of a meg-| Caries W. Stack, Treasurer. lt 


yg MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITU- 





RICHARDSON'S NEW METHOD. 





A colored man who threw stones at a Demo- | date for Congress in the Fifth district, is a judge 
cratic procession in this city was sentenced by a, of the Superior Court, and one of the ablest law- 
Republican judge to four months in the House o! | yers in the State. His intellectual characteristics 
Correction. Several Irishmen who stoned Re-| are similar to Butler's, and the two men would 


publican processions were mulcted in slight fines. perhaps be reckoned the two sharpest legal minds ! 





| Of course Ruth has a lover, as Ruths ever have done and TION, No. 48 Summer street, corner of Arch. All moneys 
_ ever will do, since *‘Adam delved and Eve span.’" In this | deposited in this insticution, commence drawing interest on 
| case, however, the lover is an accepted lover, by name Ned | the first day of each month. 

| Clayton, a young engineer. Ned's jealousy is aroused by | The extra dividend, which has just been declared, makes 
| sects tha Gomi visitor come to lodge in the house is | the interest on deposits at tae rate of seven per cent. per 
likely to prove a dangerous rival. The intruder is a self- annum for the past five years. 3m Sept. 25. 





' 
} 


Regalar Sale 30,000 a Year. 
Sold by all Music Dealers. Price $3.75. Sent post-paid. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Pususuzrs, 277 Wastington St., | jac every kind of Furniture, Bedding, Window-Shades 


Oct 17. 3t 


SOUTH END 
FURNITURE ESTABLISHMENT, 


GEORGE W. STEVENS, 


601 & 603 Washington Strect, Beston, 


Cortains, Upholstery Goods, ke. Repairs of al 


Dealers exclusively in 
Linen and Hou,e-keeping Dry Goods, 
230 Washington St., 


Oct. 17. BOSTON. FAt 


: aN 
OLD ACCOUNT-BOOKS, 
NEWSPAPERS, PAMPHLETS, &c., are wanted. and wil) 
immediately be put into paper. without being exposed to in 
spectica. The bighest cash prices paid. 
GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SON, 
PaPER MANUPACTURERS, 
Simmons’ Block, 45 Water Street. Boston. 

Aug. 15. tf 








CALIFORNIA PACKETS. 
4% WINSOR’S REGULAR LINE FOR 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


C#™ From Long Wharf. 43 
The New Extreme Ulipper-Ship 


DON QUIXOTE, 


| NELSON (Iste of ship Golden Fleece).....,.... CoMMANDER. 
| This spiendid ship, built at Medford by Mr. Foster, the 
| builder ot those famous ships the ‘Morning Star” and 
| “Myatie Belle,” is now loading and will have very quick aes- 
| patch. NATHANIEL WINSOR & CU., 

127 State St., corner of Bread. 
Mesars. Stevens, Baker & Co., Agouts in San Francisco. 
Oct. 24. +f 





Pe GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS’ LINE FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
FROM LEWIS WHARF. 
The elegant new Al extreme Clipper-Ship, 
RINGLEADER. 


will be promptly despatched for the above port. 

Shippers wiil oblige by the early delivery of their epgage- 
ments. 

For freight, apply to GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS, No. 114 
State street. 





Oct. 3. 


Agents at San Francisco, Messrs. Williams, Blanchard & 
Co. . Oct. 17. 
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Wendell Phillips. 
4 - 
HIS ANTECEDENTS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


- Mr. Phillips came from the patrician class of 
Massachusetts—that is to say, from the narrowest 
and most exclusive aristocracy, next to the South 
Carolina planters, that ever offended high heaven 
by their mimicries of English social heathenism 
in America. He was born in Beacon street. 
His father was the first Mayor of Boston, a man 
of wealth and assured social position, a Federal- 
ist of the Federalists, and for thirteen or fourteen 
successive years the president of the Senate of 
Massachusetts. ‘There was nothing, therefore, 
in his early surroundings to point him out as the 
future leader of the Radicals. 

His family came over in the “Arabella,” the 
ship that followed the “Mayflower.” The foun- 
der was Rev. George Phillips, of Watertown, in 
whom we can readily detect the seeds that have 
since flowered into the pure democracy of his 
distinguished descendant. He was educated at 
Cambridge, England, and received the rite of or- 
dination there; but, as soon as he crossed the 
ocean, he refused to stand by it in America. He 
demanded to be chosen here, by the people over 
whom he was called to preside. He said to the 
church of Watertewn that, “if they would have 
him stand minister by the calling which he re- 
ceived from the prelates in England, he would 
leave them’’—thus announcing the cardinal princi- 

te of Congregationalism, (as Hubbard, the New 
England ecclesiastical historian shows), in advance 
of John Cotton, who first stated it specifically. 

Another incident in the life of the first Phillips is 
equally characteristic of the man. They had a 
quarrel of some sort in the church at Watertown, 
and Gov. Winthrop, who was a noted intermed- 
dier in other people’s affairs, came over with 
two or three of his friends to settle it. Phillips 
met him, and told him: ‘‘If you come as a mag- 
istrate, you have no business here; if you come 
with authority from the court, we have no busi- 
ness with you; but if you come as friends from a 
neighboring church, you are welcome.” The 

Governor stayed—as a friend. 

The second Phillips, according to tradition, got 
imprisoned for his bold opposition to the schemes 
of Andros, who came over to New England, as 
the students of its early colonial history well re- 
member, to carry out the designs of James the 
Second. 

There has been no generation of Phillips since 
that time without its representative in the pulpit. 
In the third generation the family became large 
Jandholders, and have held their own ever since 
—one of the very small number of families in 
New England who have kept their ancestral es- 
tates during four or five generations. They 
were the first wealthy family who set the exan- 
ple—since so largely followed in New England— 
of founding and endowing literary academies. 
Exeter and Andover were both founded by them. 

The father of Wendell Phillips was a man oi 
courtly and popular manners. He was chosen 
Mayor of Boston, through a union of all the par- 
ties, by 2,500 out of the 2,800 votes thrown; and 
yet he is described by those who knew him as a 
man of decided character. For example, he 
would never join the church, because, he said, 

“he would never put his neck in a yoke that he 
could nut unlvose.” ‘This act needed more 
moral courage in the last century, in New Eng- 
land, than any of us can well understand to-day. 
A member of a church, it will be remembered, 
may be disgraced by excommunication for what 
his fellows deem a fault; but it is difficult and 
generally impracticable to resign or withdraw. 
He ‘‘never shirked responsibility,” said one who 
served as cashier many years in a bank where he 
was president; and the same testimony is borne 
by those who knew him in other oflices, and as 
one of the leaders of his party. He always ‘took 
the responsbility’’ that belonged to his piace. 
llis wife, the mother of the orator, is stated to 
have been a woman of rare independence, with 
fine natural powers, great executive ability, and 
considerable literary culture. She brought up 
her sons not to care for the judgment of other 
people—to rely on themselves, and to rate the 
world’s opinion at nothing. <All the personal 
friends of Mr. Phillips know that both of his par- 
ents live again in him—his father’s genial and 
courtly manners in his private life, his mother’s 
self-reliance and indomitable independence in his 
public career. 

There was nothing in the early life, any more 
than in the early surroundings, of Wendell Phil- 
lips that gave promise of his coming career. At 
college he was a daily fencer and boxer, and ac- 
quired some skill in both of these departments of 
the ‘manly art.” Ile was never in the opposi- 
tion, never got into any trouble on account ot his 
dissent from the opinions of others, and was so 
far from inclining to radicalism, either in politics 
or social life, that he was president of an “exclu- 
sive’’ society, known as the *Gentlemen’s Club.” 
dle had so little interest in reform that he suc- 
ceeded in defeating—or “bears the infamy,’’ as 
he phrases it, of having defeated—the first prop- 
osition to establish a temperance society at Har- 
vard College; and his classmates speak of him as 
the leader of the aristocratic party in the univer- 
sity. There was never a greater surprise among 
seventy young men than when his class were 
told that he had joined the anti-slavery move- 
ment. Probably no one could have been sug- 
gested to them whom they would have looked on 
as less likely to become a leader of the Radicals. 
Ile never read speeches; although, next to a pas- 
sion for mechanics, the debating club was always 
his hobby. ‘To his love of fencing and boxing, 
succeeded a fancy for horses, which was only 
nipped in the bud by his sudden and unexpected 
absorption in the anti-slavery movement. ‘The 
English say: ‘*When the nursery-door opens the 
stable door closes;’’ but the same effect was pro- 
duced in the lite of our great orator by the sight 
of Garrison with the halter round his body. Even 
to this day, however, Mr. Phillips has never 
killed this early passion, although he has com- 
pletely mastered it. Thougha thorough hater 
of races, one of his favorite journals yet is 
Wilkes's Spirit of the Times, Rarey was quite 
an idolator of Phillips; and the orator regarded 
the horse-tamer as ‘‘as much of a philosopher as 
is going in these days.” 

Yet young Phillips was not an idle student. 
He had not the terrible power of toiling which 
distinguished Sumner, his college-mate, then and 
still; but he was a rapid learner, and stood high 
in his class. His favorite study was history, in- 


cluding a lively interest in genealogy and even in | 


heraldry. ‘*But,”’ said Mr. Phillips, one day, in 
speaking of his college lite, “it I had followed my 
own bent, I should have given my time to me- 


say that when I became a lawyer a good carpen- 
ter was spoiled.’’ One of Ins favorite volumes 
to-day is Smiles’s History of Inventors. 

Mr. Phillips, when at college, gave a year to 
the study of the English Revolution of 1640. 
He studied everything relating to it from Claren- 
don to Godwin—every memoir, every biography, 


every speech, every novel, every play, whether | 


written at the time or tie scene of which was 
laid in those years. He gave another year to the 
study of biographies and memoirs of the age of 
George IIL, covering our own Revolution, with 
the same completeness. He next studied Dutch 
history, with equal thoroughness, as far as Eng- 
lish literature afforded the means of doing so. 

Proverbs were his special delight. 

The character of a young man is best known 
by a knowledge of his heroes. Those of Mr. 


Phillips, in English history, were Sir Walter | 
| conventions and legislatures, and the presence of 
| one or two of the proscribed color in the Massa- 
' chusetts House of Representatives, has shocked 


Raleigh, Andrew Marvel, Pym, Sir Harry Vane, 
Cromwell, Chestertield, Defoe, Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montague, John Hunter, James Watt, and 
Brinaley. In American history they were Jay, 
Franklin, Hamilton, Sam Adams, and Eli 
Whitney. 


Among novelists, Richardson was a great favor- | r : 
| sons of this class, Captain Patrick, Secretary of 


ite, and Scott he knew almost by heart. Speak- 
ing of his fondness for the great Scotch author, 
we remember a remark he once made on the in- 
fluence of the “Northern Wizard’’ over his own 
mind. ‘‘Nourished on the flavor of Scott,’”’ he 


said, “it was a hard thing to get the taste out of | 


my mouth and become a radical !"’ 

In Latin literature, Tacitus and Juvenal were 
his favorites; in French literature, Sully, Rouche- 
foucauld, De Retz, Pascal, Tocqueville, Guizot, 
and Victor Hugo. They still remain so. 


In English hterature, his pets were Swift, Ben | 


Johnson, Jeremy Taylor, Massenger, Milton, 
Southey in “The Doctor,” and all of Horace 


Walpole. He was late in opening into Shake- | 


speare. Then, and still, he regards Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning as the first of modern poets. 


To-day he thinks that George Eliot and Chariotte | 


Bronte see lite truer and see it deeper than either 
Thackeray or Dickens, although they lack the ar- 
tistic skill of their more celebrated contemp: raries 


We remember his own account of his introduc- | 
We noted the words at the | 
j his party Would hardly have allowed him to re- 
: fuse to take his seat, for the legislature which met 
' in January, 1845, was a very close body, and no 


tion to radicalism. 
time, and kept them for future use. ‘The first 
time,” he remarked, ‘‘that I may be said to have 
touched the point of radicalism was in the Garri- 
son mob of 1835. LT remember going into the mob 


on the street, with not the slightest interest in the | 


anti-slavery movement, or the slightest knowl. 
edge of its reason or its object; but I was just as 
indignant on the ground of fair play—that every 
man should have a fair field—as I would be to- 
day. It was that element—not, perhaps, the pur- 
est sense of conscience—that moved me; it was a 
mixed feeling. It was the next year that my wile 
rade me an abolitionist.” 

That indignation, as is well known, led him to 
reply to Austin, in Faneuil Hall, shortiy after- 
ward, and soon swept him into the anti-slavery 
movement. To that great cause he has sacriticed 


his professional ambition (for he had both a taste 
and aptitude for the bar), his esthetic and literary 
taste, his inherited love of social distinction, his 
opportunities to serve the country in high po- 
litical office; never faltering, never turning back, 
through good report and evil, ever faithful and in- 
corruptible. They love him most who know 
him best. No American has ever lived a sub- 
limer life. 

L-* a note or two, quoted from memoranda, of 
talks with Mr. Phillips, conclude this imperfect 
sketch. : 

We once asked him if he had ever studied the 
works of any great orator as a model for his 

le. 
wT tio.” he said. ‘‘I think my style grew natur- 
ally out of my training. Put an abolitionist in a 
place like a district school-house, and he must 
state his principie so carefully that it shan’t be 
successfully attacked. He must state it so simply 
that the commonest man in an audience of unlet- 
tered men can understand it. Then, you must 
remember that, in advocating an unpopular cause, 
the slightest tendency to ‘highfalutin’ would 
make the speaker ridiculous. It would be borne 
with in a popular man on a popular topic; but an 
abolitionist trying flights ot rhetoric would be 
roared at, where men like ——, on the Fourth of 
July, would be applauded. That is how a man 
gets his training in the three elements of style. 
I think, if I have any power of speaking, it grew 
first from believing what I advocated, and then 
from forgetting everything else except an intense 
desire to make my audience think as Ido.” 

We spoke one evening to Mr. Phillips of his 
criticisms of public men. He said: ‘‘I never 
yet had, toward any man whom I criticised, the 
slightest uskind feeling. I criticised them always 
from a moral standpoint, and as sinners against a 
race ora principle. ‘Though the object of abuse for 
thirty years, I never yet uttered a word against a 
man for any injury done to me or to anybody con- 
nected with me. I claim this in regard to my course. 
Every criticism I ever made of a man Was owing to 
his disloyalty to a race or principle, and never from 
bitterness or revenge. Now, as to the principle 
of the thing, I think that the great fault of Amer- 
icans is a lack of discrimination. We lavish all 
the fine words of our dictionaries on everybody, 
and imagine that we are unkind unless we make 
our picture all lights without any shades in it. 
Then, I think that, ina democratic government 
like ours, the people—the masses—are entitled to 
the truth. They are entitled to know what those 
who are near to public men know of their habits 
and of their abilities or their defects; so that, if 
they trust them, they may trust them intelligent- 
ly. And when I have published defects, they 
have always been those of the pub/ic man, and 
been the detects that the man’s own triends have 
been perfectly willing to acknowledge in private.”’ 

Very recently he said to us, alluding to Gen. 
Grant: ‘‘I do not say there may not be emergen- 
cies so severe as would compel me to vote fur a 
man who soinetimes got drunk; but I say that 
the people have the right to ask of a public man 
whether he does drink or not, so that they may 
give their vote intelligently. What I charged 
publicly on Grant his friends admitted, and still 
admit to me, in private—the very men, too, who 
have denied the charge in public.’’—Jndependent. 





MISCELLANY. 


Goop Apvice.—Young man! if it should ever 
be your fortune to hear a woman declare that she 
never sews, beware! Shun her as you would 
the chills and fever. Be insane enough to make 
such a one your wife, and before the honeymoon 
is over, the horrors of buttonless shirts and hose 
full of holes will be upon you; your fair lady’s 
sewing will be done by others, while she mopes 
in idleness or riots in fashionable dissipation. 

“Goop-BreE, Otp Arm.” —(By Geo. Cooper.)— 

The knife was still—the surgeon bore 
The shattered arm away; 

Upon his bed, in painless sleep, 
‘The noble hero lay. 

Iie woke, but saw the vacant place 
Where limb of his had lain, 

Then faintly spoke: ‘‘O let me see 
My strong right arm again! 

**Good-bye, old arm!”’ the soldier said, 
As he clasped the fingers cold; 

And down his pale but manly cheeks 
The tear-drops gently rolled: 

“My strong right arm, no deed of yours 
Now gives me cause to sigh; 

But it’s hard to part such trusty friends— 
Good-bye, old arm! good-bye! 

“You've served me well these many years, 
In sunlight and in shade; 

But, comrade, we have done with war— 
Let dreams of glory fade. 

You'll never more my saber swing 
In battle fierce and hot; 

You'll never bear anotlier flag, 
Or fire another shot. 


“I do not mourn to lose you now, 
For home and native land; 

“Oh, proud am I to give my mite 
For freedom pure and grand! 

Thank God! no selfish thought is mine, 
While here I bleeding lie. 

Bear, bear it tenderly away— 
Good-bye, old arm! good-bye!” 

Tur WuaireinG-Post 1x Detaware.—In each 
of the three court-house villages of Delaware, 
the whipping-post is an old and familiar orna- 
ment. It was removed from Wilmington many 


| years ago, but you can see it in Georgetown and 
| Newcastle; and in Dover, the State capital, the 


legislators, if in session at the time of the court, 
“an hear the screams of the whipped in the green 
jail-yard behind the State-house; and, if they 
like, look out of the representatives’ hall upon 
the flogging. This whipping-post looks like an 
old pump without a handle or a spout, the fissure 
in which the handle, if supplied, would work, 
being devoted to the pillory board, which is pass- 
ed through and pegged fast. In this board the 
otfender’s head and wrists are locked tight, and 
he stands in the hot sun or rain, as it may be, ex: 





probably, yesterday, or to-morrow. 


; ness, 
not stop with the bloody bare back of the crimi- 
| nal; they extend to the young spectators and 
| make them coarse and insensible; they give the 
| State a name which its neighbors abhor, and in- : 
| volve our common nationality in the shame of! 
| their stripes. 
ware, its women and its men together sharing the | 





| about the year 1841 or 1542. 


posed to the taunts of tavern-loafers—his friends 
To the sides 
of the whipping-post, three feet above the ground, 


| a pair of iron clamps are fastened; these pass 


over the wrists of the condemned and are locked 
to stumps below, so that he stands with his back 
bowed hugging the post. Behind him stands the 
sheriff, or his deputy, applying the raw-hide. 


' The boys, the negroes, sometimes the girls, come 
‘ t | round to be amused, for ina dull town like Do- 
chanics or chemistry; and my mother used to | 


ver a whipping is a fall of manna in the wilder- 
The consequences of the punishment do 


They brutalize the state of Dela- 


effects of the infliction, which is morally worse 
than to be whipped. 


Democracy AND THE NeGro.—Many of the! 


younger and greener members of the Democratic 
party caanot be made to believe that the Demo- 
crats of any State, at any time, ever were so 
grossly forgetful of what is now the genuine De- 
mocratic principle as to favor negro-voting, amal- 
gamated marriages, or the election of negroes to 
office. The election of negroes to the Southern 


these extreme purists very much, and when told 
that the Northern Democracy were formerly even 


| more liberal than the Whigs on this question, 


they are quite incredulous. To satisfy some per- 


the State committee of the Boys in Blue, ad- 


dressed a letter a few days ago to the chairman | 
of the board of seleetmen in Townsend, Mass., | 
} making some inquiry of him relative to the tradi- 


tion that the Democrats of that town elected a 
negro to the legislature some years ago. The 
gentleman who was applied to for information says 
in reply that such an event did actually occur, 
The “Liberty par- 
ty’’ held the balance of power and prevented the 


choice of 1 Whig or a Democrat, and after a long | 


struggle, both the leading parties dropped their 


| candidates and a majority of both parties voted 


tor the colored manand elected him. He wasa 
man of good judgment and well titted for the of- 


| fice, but, believing that his election was designed 


as an insult to his friends of the liberty party, he 
declined to take his seat. 

Our impression aad recollection has been that 
the representative elect was a Democrat, but we 
mav be mistaken. If the election occurred in 
1842, and if the member elect was a Democrat, 


votes could be spared on either side. ‘The colored 
representative might have taken his seat without 
objection, for it was this legislature,— Democratic 
in both branches,—which repealed the law of the 
State prohibiting the intermarriage of whites and 
| blacks. 
| of Marcus Morton, the Democratic Governor. 
| There is nothing very strange in this, for the 

Massachusetts Democracy were at this time pro- 
} free soil and free principles ‘all over God's heri- 
tage.”” In fact they have always being a little 
weak on this negro question. Within two or 
three years they voted, even in Boston, tor a 


EI meet In AS NG Ee A ARI NTN RNIN ES AAD NT RORTE Re Rpeeie ONES IER 


The repealing act bears the signature | 


| Secsache : 
| claiming in their resolutions their attachment to | 


colored Democrat as Common Councilman, 
against the regular Republican candidate, who 
was too white to suit them; and the Hon. Peter 
Harvey, now running for Congress in the 4th 
district, has more than once voted for colored 
Democrats or bolters in his own ward. 

We mention these things to illustrate the fact 
which we have often dwelt upon, that in places 
where the colored man is endowed with the right 
of suffrage, neither the Democratic eye, nor the 
Democratic ear, nor the Democratic nose, ever 
takes such offense at him as to prevent him from 
being treated respectfully when he appears at the 
polls or the primary meeting, as a candidate or a 
canvasser. Now that the assured election of 
Grant and Colfax makes it certain that the South- 
ern State governments cannot be overthrown, 
and that suffrage is not to be limited to the white 
rebels, we shall see new exhibitions of the bland- 
ishments of the Democracy towards the colored 
people. And just as soon as the Democracy of 
Connecticut discover that this tendency is to pre- 
vail everywhere they will go in with their breth- 
ren. The negro’s name will no longer be spelled 
with two g’s and the “Red Hot” banners, in- 
scribed with “No Nigger Rule” will be banished 
or repainted. The 7%mes may be slow to yield 
its old prejudices, but when votes are to be got, 
it will not stand out a great while.—JHart. Cour. 


Metrosr, ABBOTSFORD AND DrrbpurGcu.— 
Leaving Edinburgh at six o’clock, we took the 
rail, and were landed at the Abbey hotel at eight 
o'clock, where we break fasted almost literally un- 
der the eaves of ‘‘old Melrose.”” After doing our 
host justice to an excellent meal, we found the 
woman who had the care of the ruin waiting for 
our persons and our shillings, and accompanied 
her into the inclosure. 

There is something exceedingly touching in the 
associations of a beautiful ruin. ‘To know that ev- 
ery finger that was engaged in making its design, 
in carving its columns and traceries, in laying the 
foundations of its walls and capitals, was turned 
to dust centuries ago; that the life that had gone 
in and out, and crowded its walls with busy sig- 
nificance, was faded all away before the light of 
another civilization; to read in its crumbling walls 
the fate of all the works of the hands of men, is to 
be moved in that profound which holds the foun- 
tain of tears. And when, after surveying the 
ruin, I passed out into the cemetery which incloses 
two of its sides, and an unseen hand tolled the old 
bell which still hung in a little turret, I surrender- 
ed myself to the enjoyment of a luxury in which 
men are not wont to indulge. I suppose that lit- 
tle bell is tolled by the same hand, under the same 
circumstances, for a hundred visitors every day 
—that, indeed, it has become a commercial trans- 
action—but the fact was for the moment forgotten, 
and I enjoyed Melrose as perhaps I shall never en- 
joy another ruin while I live. It was the first 
scene, too, of all that charmed territory which had 
been illuminated by the genius of Scott; and this 
fact intensified the interest with which it appealed 
to my sensibilities. 

The genius of Scott has done more to make 
Melrose interesting than its architects and build- 
ers ever did. For some reason, not apparent to 
ordinary visitors, Sir Walter entertained a spe- 
cial admiration for Meirose Abbey, :saruin. It 
is, however, very far inferior to Dryburgh, as 
also to Kenilworth castle in England. It occu- 
pies a level piece of ground, and possesses no bold 
and striking features. Its principal window is 
well preserved—I mean th? trame-work only, 0° 
course—and is a pretty specimen of the Gothic o1 
its period. I did not see it by moonlight, nor did 
I wish to. My first experience with the Abbey 
was a success, and successes in such things are 
never duplicated. It will linger in my memory 
as alovely vision—full of pathetic beauty and sug- 
gestion. Its grass-grown nave, its ivied walls, its 
crumbled cornices, its quaint old statues, broken 
and defaced, its grinning gargoyles that laugh 
at the spoiler, even in their ruin—these are all 
| treasured among the memories of one of the most 
delightful days of my life. 

Returning to the hotel we found the waggonet 
in waiting which was to take us to Abbotstord. 
The vehicle known by this name is not uncom- 
mon in Great Britain; and I think it is pretty un- 
iversaly known in Europe. It is an open car- 
riage, with a broad front seat which will permit 
two persons to ride with the driver, the other 
seats being arranged like those of an omnibus, 
running lengthwise the vehicle, and receiving and 
discharging passengers at the rearend. We were 
fortunate in securing an excellent specimen of 
this kind of carriage, with a pleasant driver and a 
good pair of horses. The drive to Abbotsford, a 
distance of only three miles, took us through a 
portion of the pleasant old town of Melrose, and 
then through some pretty farming country, dotted 
here and there with residences of gentle-folk. 
The ride was too short that brought us to a gate 
that held more of interest to me than any other 
inclosure in Scotland. As carriages were not 
permitted to enter the gate, we alighted, and 
picked our way to a side-door, where we found 
an attendant in waiting, to show us aronnd the 
house. We were ushered almost immediately 
into the study and library. 

Sir Walter’s library was a modest room, not 
large enough for the books it contained, buta 
cozy working room. There stood the desk in the 
center, over which that wonderful brow and 
pleasant face had bowed through so many years 
of inspired labor. ‘There, before it, stoed the un- 
occupied chair. I instinctively looked down to 
|see if the spot where “Maida” lay, and looked 
with dumb love into her master’s face, was not 
marked by some sign of old occupation. There 
was the staircase which he mounted to reach the 
upper shelves of his library; there the gallery 
round which he walked with busy, scrutinizing 
eyes, when engaged in study, and over which he 
| passed to reach his bed-room, after all the honse- 
| hold had retired. Out from this little room had 
| gone alight that clothed the naked hills of old 
| Scotia with imperishable interest,—a power that 
|had re-peopled its forests and glens with living 
| forms, and passed like an angel of resurrection 

over hill, dale and mountain-lake, till, in the 
‘mind of his countrymen and of all who have com- 
i muned with his genius, the creations of his pen 
j have become a thousand times more real than 
;the dead history from which he gathered his 
| materials. 
| Sir Walter—everybody calls him “Sir Walter” 
around Abbotsford—was very fond ot relics and 
antiquities, and the principal hall is full of them, 
‘arranged mainly, as I judge by a letter in Lock- 
'hart’s ‘Life’ of him, by his own hand, or imme- 
diately under his supervision. Suits of armor, 
'old match-locks, old tlint-locks, old blunderbusses, 
} claymores, halberds, cross-bones, ete., etc., crowd 
; the walls in numbers large enough to furnish a 
jmuseum. He evidently took great delight in 
| these things, and was favored in their collection 
| by those who understood his tastes. The large 
| dining-room looks out upon the Tweed, running 
| past the house at ¢he foot of the lawn; and ina 
corner of this room the great man breathed his 
last. He delighted in the lapse of those pleasant 
| waters, and was brought from his chamber into 





stream once more. Flow fitting that a running 


stream should furnisn the tide on which the | 


‘dream of his life should float away! In the prin- 
cipal saloons are collected ard exhibited the gifts 
;of crowned heads and notable persons to the 
| novelist. Many of these are of no inconsiderable 
| value. 
;them from the glib tongue cf our guide, but I 
/escaped from him as soon as possible, and sought 
, the grounds. 


! 


dates, and a pile that did not seem to me to be 


particularly picturesque. That Sir Walter should | 


have spent so much money and so much atfec- 


tionate attention on a building so poofly situated | 


as this is a mystery. The site is low, on the 
banks of the Tweed, invisible from the road 


which approaches it trom Melrose, and altogether | 


an out of-the-way, uninteresting spot. But the 
grounds are cared for, and the place is kept in 
excellent condition. 

At last our party was all collected, and we 
took to the carriage tor a ride by the “high road’ 
to Dryburgh abbey. This ride was one of the 
most interesting and delightful I ever enjoyed. 
Sometimes winding along the banks ot the ‘weed 
sometimes climbing finely swelling hills, gazing 


often down into an exquisite valley, or cff upon | 


the Eildon and the Grampian lulls, stopping at 
one place to drink in at leisure a view which our 
driver assured us was the favorite of Sir Walter, 


—a remarkable combination of mountain and val- | 


ley, rich foreground and long-~irawn perspective, 
—aill this with the best of roads beneath our feet, 
affd the blandest and binest of skies overhead, 
what could have been more charming! If I add 
that Sir Walter was in all our hearts and imag- 
inations—that his spirit: was 


gazed on it—more beautitul because it had given 


pleasure to him—you can perhaps understand | 


how it was that those eight miles were a constant 
delight, 

At Dryburgh Abbey, among its ruined walls, 
ties the dust of him to whom we had devoted the 
day. Sir Waiter and his wite lie there side by 
side, and near them—indeed, in the same inclo- 
sure, sleeps Lockhart, his son-in-law and biog- 
rapher. Itdid not seem right that Lockhart’s wife, 


father and husband, but such is the fact. Dry- 
burgh, as I have already intimated, is a larger 


its halls and inclosures, and in listening to the 
_explanations of our guide; and as we turned our 
| backs upon the ivy-grown ruin, we bade farewell 
ito sight-seeing for the day.—Dr. IToliand. 


the dining-room that he might look upon the | 


We were favored with a long story about | 


Abbotsfurd is a pile of buildings of various | 


in the air—that j 
everything was more beautiful because he had | = 


who died in London, should be buried apart from | 


and more interesting. ruin than Melrose. We | 
spent considerable time there in wandering among © 


ONE OF THE 
BEST INVESTMENTS. 
First Mortgage 


BONDS 


— OF THE — 


UNION PACIFIC 


RAILROAD COMPANY. 


850 MILES COMPLETED.’ 


KIDDER, PEABODY & Co. 
BANKERS, 


40 State Street, 


BUY AND SELL BILLS ON 


London, 
France and 
Germa 


GOLD AND SILVER COIN, 
— ALSO — 


BONDS AND STOCKS. 


Aug 22. ly 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE, Boston.) 


CA'TERSs, on the shortest notice andat reasonab’ 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 





A limited amount of the First Mortgage Bonds of the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company are offered to the public, 
as one of the safest aud most profitable investments. 

1. They are a first mortgage upon the longest and most 
important railroad in the country. 

2. By law they can be issued to the Company only as 
the road is completed, su that they always represent » real 
value. 

3. Their amount is limited by act of Congress to Fifty 
Million Dollars on the entire Pacific line, or an average of 
Jess than $30,000 per mile. 

4. Won. E. D. Morgan, of the United States Senate, and 
Hon. Oakes Ames, of the United States House of Represen- 
tatives, are the trustees for the bondholders, to see that all 
their interests are protected. 

5. Five Government Directors, appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, are responsible to the country for 
the management of its affairs. 

6. Three United States Commissioners must certify that 
the road is well built and equipped, and in all respects a 
first-class railway, before any bonds can be issued upon it. 


own bonds to the same amount that the company issues, for 
which it takes a second mortgage as sacurity. 

8. As additional aid, it makes an absolute donation of 
12.800 acrea of lind to the mile, lying upon each side of 
the road. 

9. The bonds pay six per cent. in goid, and the principal 
is also payable in gold. 

10, The earnings from the local or way business were 
over Four MiLuion Dot.ars last year, which, after paying 


the iuterest. These earnings will be vastly increased on the 
completion of the entire line in 1569. 

12. No political action can reduce the rite of interest. 
It must remain for thirty years—six per cent. per annum in 
gold, now equal to between eight and rine per cent. in cur- 
rency. The principal is then payable in gold, If a bond 
with such guarantees were issued by the Government, its 
market price would not be less than from 20 to 25 per cent. 
premium. As these bonds are issued uoder Government 
authority and supervision, upon what is very largely a 
Government work, they must ultimately approach Govern- 

ent prices. No other corporate bonds are made so secure. 

13. The issue will soon be exhausted. The sales have 
sometimes been half a million a day, and nearly twenty 
millions have already been sold. About ten millions more 
may be offered. It is not improbable that at some time not 
far distant, all tae remainder of the bonds the Company 
can issue wiil be taken by some combination of capitalists 
and withdrawn from the market, except at a large advance. 
The long tine, the high gold interest, and the perfect secur- 
ity, must make these bonds very valuable for export. 

All the predictions which the officers of this Company 
have made in relation to the progress and business success of 
their enterprise, or the value and advance in the price of 
their securities, have been more than confirmed, and they 
therefore suggest that parties who desire to invest in their 
bonds teil! find it to their advantage to do so at once. 

The price for the present is 102 and accrued interest at 6 
per cent. in currency, from July 1, 1868. 

Subscriptions will be received in Boston at 

MATTHEW BOLLES & CO, 90 State street, 

C. E. FULLER & CO., 2 State street, 

TOWER, GIDDINGS & TORREY, 74 State street, 

STONE & DOWNER, 25 State street, 

B. W. GILBERT, 1S State street, 

SPENCER, VILA & CO., 13 Congress street, 

PAGE, RICHARDSON & CO., 114 State street, 

NATIONAL H{DE AND LEATHER BANK, 

NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, 

FOGG BRO’3 & BATES, 20 Congress street, 

PYCOTT & BENNETT, 8 State street. 

JOHN E. M. GLLLEY, 5 Devonshire street, 
And in New York, 


At the Company’s Office, No. 20 Nassau 8t., 
—AND BY— 


John J. Cisco & Son, Bankers, No. 59 
Wall Street, 
And by the Company’s advertised agents throughout the 
United States. 

Bonds sent free, but parties subscribing through local 
agents will look to them fur their safe delivery. 

A NEW PAMPHLET AND MAP WAS ISSUED OCT. 
Ist, containing a report of the progress of the work to that 
date, and a more complete statement in relation to the value 
of the bonds than can be given in an advertisement, which 
will be sent free on application at the Company’s offices, or 
to any of the advertised agents. 


JOHN J. CISCO, 


Treasurer, New York. 
Oct. 17. 8t 


100,000 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD BONDS 


For sale and ready to be delivered by 
M. BOLLES & CO., 
Aug 22. tf No. 90 State street, 


HOUSE 


FURNISHING | 
GOODS. 


JAMES G. HAYNES, 


Nos. 162, 164, and 168 Harrison Ave. 


Stoves, Ranzes. and Furnaces. Furniture, Carpeting, 
and Crockery Ware. Glass, Brittannia, and Plated Ware. 
| Tin, Wooden, and Japanned Ware. Family Hard Ware. 
Brushes, Brooms, Mats, &e., &e. 

Agent for Magee Furnaces, Cooking, Parlor, and Office 





| Stoves, 
All kinds of Sheet Iron and Tin Work promptly attend 
ed to. sm Sept. 19. 


7. The United States Government lends the Company its | 


operating expenses, was much more than sufficient to pay | 


argeorsamall, Every requisite furnished from Table 


| Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. 


WEDDING CAKE 
supplied. of the richest quality, got up in handsome style 
‘Superior IceeCreams, Cake and Confec- 


‘sionary of all sorts Aug. }. 
| 
| 


| 
| 


ELIAS HOWE 
IMPROVED FAMILY 


| SEWING MACHINE 


Received the “First Premiums” over all other exhibitors at 
the State Fuirs held at 


} Burlington, Vt., Sept. 8 te 11, t868. 
| Manchester, N.H., Sept. 15 to 18, 1368. 


Best Machines in the WORLD for ail kinds of 
EFAMILY SEWING. 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


57 and 59 Bromfield Si., Boston. 
Oct. 24. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


DR. DUBOIS’ GREAT EUROPEAN 
CATARRIT REMEDY. 


Warranted to Cure that Loathsome Disease. 


CATARRII ts 2 disease little understood by physicians ; in 
fact, many say there is no cure for it: but hundreds will 
testify to having been entirely cured by using DR. DUBOIS’ 
CATARRH COMPOUND, Patients will not have to use 
more than one or two packages before they receive a benefit. 
Severe cases have been cured BY USING ONE PACKAGE. 

This remedy-has met with great success in Europe, apd 
| has cured thousands of the worst cases. Catarrh causes 
| Dropping in the Throat, Hawking and Spitting, Sounds ia 

the Head, Weak Eyes, Deafness, Headache, Tightness across 
| the Forehead, Neuralgia, Hoarseness, Canker, Bronchitis, 
Heart Disease, Astoma, and tivally ending in the great ter- 
ror of maukind— Consumption. Sold by all Druggista. 
Price $1 per package. 

Wholesale Agents: Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., 38 Hanover 
street; M.S. Burr & Co., 26 Tremont street, Boston. 


| 





ton, where the remedy may be tested free of expense. 
Send for circular. Bam Oct. 17. 


“PEERLESS.” 


FIRST GRAND PRIZE MEDAL 


AWARDED 


PRATT & WENTWORTH, 


FOR TUE CELEBRATED 


“PEERLESS” COOKING STOVE, 


—aAT— 
THE EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, 
PALIS, 1867. 


ALSO, TWELVE OTHER FIRST PRIZES TAKEN DURING 
TILE LAST YEAR. 


The Best Cooking Stove Ever Made! 
FOR COAL AND WOOD. 


It is the ‘‘Preriess,’”’ because it is superior to all other 
Cooking Stoves in Economy, SIMPLICITY, CLEANLINESS, Bak- 
NG, Roastine and Beauty. 

lst. Economy. A patented method of hea‘ing the air and 
conveying it through the oven, saves from twenty to thirty 
per cent. of fuel. 

2d. Sinpuicity. Tt is easily managed. The re can be 
perfectly controlled and kept through an entire season with- 
out rekindling. 

8. CLEANLINESS. No dust escapes while shaking or dump- 
ing the grate. 

4th. Baxina. [ts large oven, wherein all parts are of 
equal temperature, bakes as evenly as a brick oven, and that 
without turning the article. It bakes quickly. 

5th. Roasting. A current of hot air constantly passing 
through the oven so thoroughly ventilates it that it roasts 
as well asa tin kitchen. 

6th. Beauty. Made of the best iron, it will not crack. 
Well moulded, artistically designed and smoothly cast, it is 
the most beautiful as well as the most serviceable Stove in 


| the market. 


Fach Stove is WARRANTED to be and to do all that is claim- 
ed for it. 


PRATT & WENTWORTH, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


87, 89 and 91 North Street, Boston. 


For sale by our agents throughout the country. 
Oct. 3. 3m 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


COVERED IN 


English Hair-Cloth, Plush, 
Terry, Reps and 


be found in Boston. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0., 


SALESROOM. 
27 Sudbury Street, over Suffolk Market. 
Oct. 3. 3m 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES 
TAKE THE 
FIRST PREMIUMS (two medals), 
AT THE GREAT 
PARTS EXPOSITION, 
And are mentioned in the award as 


“THE STANDARD SCALES.” 





REAL ESTATE. 


S.P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


—or— 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Mrointield St., Boston. 
. 6. tf 


CAMPAIGN | 
LAGS. | 


| Of Bunting, Silk and Cotton. | 


| 
Banners, Trausparencics, Meottoes, 
Laaternas, Terches, Badges, 
Capes, Belts, 
Marshals’ Sashes and Batens. j 
Fireworks 
FURNISUED TO ORDER. 


POLLARD & LEIGHTON, 


(¢ 4 Dremont St. (Studio Building.) Beston. 
Oct. 3. bt 


Caps. | 


WILLIAM DOOGUF 


Continues to furnish for Balls, Weddings, Parties, Picni:s, 
Festivals, &c., 


BOUQUETS AND FRESH FLOWERS 


of every kind and of the choicest rarieties, either by special 
messengrr or express. and orders by mail aod telegraph, 
will be promptly answered. 


FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSE, 
Ne. 679 Washington Street, 


July4 Betweex Common axp WARRENTON. 3a 


HE undersigned has been duly appointed As- 

i mgnee of the estate of CHAS. C. H. GLIDDEN, ad- 

jodged a Bankrupt on bi« ow tition. 

eens eee. P. CUTLER, 15 Kilby street. 
Boston, Oct. 14. a Oct. 17. 


| 
Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
| 
| 


| 
}= 
| 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


Sept. 5. 4118 Milk’ reet, Boston. 1 
GEO. W. WARE & CoO., 
12 CORNIIILIE, 


Have on hand a lsrge assortment of 


STYLISH AND THOROUGH MADE 


FURNITURE, 


— also — 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 


At Very Low Prices. 


Oct. 24. 3m 





WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC. 
ORSWELL, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 
12 and 14 Summer Strect, Boston. 


HENRY W. FRENCH, 


JAMES HORSWELL, 
WM. W. RHOADES. 


EDW.W. KINSLET, 
July 4. 6m 





DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


Dr. U. W. DUBOIS, PRovniztor. 72 Friend street, Bos- | 


French Lasting, | 
the largest assortment of Upholstered Parlor Furniture to | 


KINSLEY & FRENCH, 


———— 
——$—$——— 
— “ tt 





NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 3% State Street, 
BOSTON. 
A-CUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1868, 


$5,200,000. 


SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS, 
$763,000, 
to be allowed in settlement of notes or credited in payment 
of premium where parties have paid all cash. 
Distributions Annually. 

ALL Pottctes Non-Forrertante under the laws of Massa- 
chusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861,) to the extent of 
their value. 
| The following Table will show the time that a Life Policy, 
issued by this Company, WILL coNTINUE IN Force after the 
| annual cash PAYMENT OF PREMIUM HAS CEASED, no other 
condition of the policy being violated. Only four different 
| ages, and seven payments are given ; but they will suffice 
to show the practical working of the Jaw referred to above 

PAYMENTS IN CASH. 








Payments. 





1 Payment. 

2 Povments. 
3 Payments. 
4 Payments. 
6 Payments. 


274 


983 144 1285 


ARTISTIC PAINTING. 
HABERSTROH & NEEDHAM, 
Eresco Painters 


In Encaustic, Oi] and Distemper Colors. Also, House and 
Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble. 
Reoms No. 608 Washington St., Boston. 


They are prepared design to and execute every description 
of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, public buildings, 
private residences, halls, hotels, &e. Gilding ana Emboss- 
ing on Glass. Every description of wood finished in wax 
and oi! filling, and in varnish or French polish. 


LUCAS HABERSTROH. CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 


Sept. 26. tf 


LINOLEUM! 


NOVELTY IN FLOOR CLOTHS. 


A Fabric with all the Desirable Qualities 
of the Be«t Oil Cleths, 


BESIDES BEING 
WARM AND NOISELESS, 
The Surface being of Cerk and Leather. 


These Goods are in extensive use in England, but are 
now introduced here for the first time, and are especially 





Policies issued to the amount of 
$20,000, 
} 


has at risk 


$50,000,000. 


recommended for halls, offices, etc., requiring a durable arti- 











cle, and combining neat, attractive styles. 
| The attention of parties interested is particularly invited 
| to the same by the undersigned, who have been avpointed 


| Sole Agents for the Goods in Boston, 
| 


This Company is now entering upon its 25th year, and 


—BY THE— 


For pamphlets and circulars giving details of the Compa- | ‘*Lineleum Manufacturing Co.,” Londen. 


| 
{ 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ona single life, on the Lure or ENDOWMENT plan. 


ny’s operations, address either the President or Secretary. 
| BENJ. F. STEVENS, PReswent. 
| JOSZPIL M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
Wa. W. Mortanp, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
Water C. Wrigat, Actuary. Oct. 3. 


 HALLET & CUMSTON, 


Manufacturers of Piano-Fortes 


Being now the oldest manufacturers in the city, 


Having been Established since 1833, 





| DLOUS FACTORY 
For the Manutacture of 


| 
| 
| 
| PIANO-FORTES, 

are UNSURPASSED BY ANY IN THE MARKET. 


Second-hand Pianos takentn exchange. Pianos to let 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 


Warereoma: 


339 Washington St., Boston. 
July 25. tf 





AGRICULTURAL, 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


Successors to NOURKSE, MASON & CO., 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 


| 
Quiney Hall, Boston. 


Factories at Worcester and Groton Junction. 
Aug. 1. 3m 


ae sa 8 

PAPER HANGINGS! 

For the Season !—Reduction of Prices! 
RENOVATED STORE: 


A LARGE AND FRESIT ASSORTMENT 
—or— 
Fall and Winter Styles 
FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 


Paper Hangings, 
We are now offering to the Ketail Trade at the 


Most Satisfactory Prices! 


(CF Call and examine our stock before purchasing else 
where. 


CHAS. H. BAKER & CO., 


383 Washington Street, Boston 
May 2. tf 


L. A. ELLIOT & CO. 
No. 322 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 


IMPORTERS OF 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, &C., 


AND DFALERS IN 
PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
(" Most favorable terms to Printsellers, Canvasserannd 
Tachers. tf Oct. 3. 





| 
} 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


BEAL & IWOOPER 
MANUFACTURE, 


| Attheir Manufactury in East Cambridge 


BLACK WALNUT 
Parlor Sets, 
BLACK WALNUT 
Chamber Sets, 


IN GREAT VARIETY, 


Which cannot be excelled in style, durability and finish, by , 


any other manufacturers in the country, and offer the same 
for sale at their 


SA LESROOMS | 


—— | 
| Haymarket Square, | 
| At such prices that all who contemplate purchasing will do 
well to examine the stock. i 
| Sete | 

BEAL & HOOPER, | 


MAN FACIFURERS OF FURNITURE. } 
Oct, 3. tf 
AMERICAN HOUSE, | 
BOSTON. 


Tne Larcest Frast-Crass Moteu iv New Excuanp.—Con- 
taining Vertical Railway; Apartmenta with Bathing and) 
Water Conveniences connecting: Billiard Halls, Telegraph 

\ Office, and Cafe. 


LEWIS RICE & SON, 


Proprietors. 


Aug. 29. 


ALLEN'S 
New Photographic Rooms, | 
6 TEMPLE PEACE, 


BOSTON, 4 
Have ao superior in Boston fur conveuience, light or facill. 


' ties in the execution of 


NHARLES RICHARDSON & Cw <; 
DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 
VARNISITIES, JAPANS, &C. 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
Ne. 61 Bread, cor. ef Milk Street, Besten 


Aug. 15. om 





CLOTHING, ETC. 


WwW. FREELAND, BEARD & COU 


Je 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, | 
152 Devenshire Street, Besten. 


C. W. FREELAND A. W. BRARD, 
J. H. PREELADD, L. L. BARDIZG, 
May 16. 6m 


SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


whetheron CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST, | 
or LIFE-SIZE, on the | 
MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 
Visitors always welcomed at the rooms, andsample pho 
tographs cheerfally shown. July 4 


FLAGS, TENTS, AWNINGS, &c. | 


and having recently ERECTED A LARGE AND COMMO- 


SEEDS, FERTILIZERS, Ero. 


563 Beckman Street, New York. 


——= | the following classes of persons, who are liable to be omitted, 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & C0., 


192 Washington Street, 


And 23 Franklin street. 
Oct. 24. 


TIE GREETING. 


A collection of Glees, Quartettes, Choruses, Part-Songs, 
etc. By L. O. Emerson, Author of ‘‘The Jubilate,” ‘Harp 
of Judah.”’ “Golden Wreath,” ‘“‘“Merry Chimes,” ete. 

Upwards of half a million copies of Mr. Emerson’s Music 
Books bave been sold, a fact proving a popularity which has 
rewarded no other author of the same class of books, and 
which cannot fail to insure for this new volume an immense 
sale. The contents of this work are, for the most part, New. 
A large number of valuable pleces have been contributed by 
Mr. L. H. Southard, whose name is a sufficient guarantee of 
their excellence. The marked features of the collection are 
| Originality, Brilliancy and Variety ; and it will be found, 


we are prepared to furnish the public with instruments that | upon careful examination, that there is no Glee Book now 


| before the public that in every particular will prove so com- 
pletely satisfactory to Musical Societies and Conventions, 
Conservatories, Clubs and Amateur Singers. Price $1.38. 
Mailed post-paid. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Pustisiers, 277 
Washington St. Bo ton. C. H. DITSON & CU., 711 Broad- 
way, New York. 3t Oct. 24. 
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CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MITY OF BOSTON.—Movnt Hore Crms- 
TERY —The public are respecttully informed that from 

the first day of May to the first day of November, convey- 
ance to the Cemetery can be had three times daily by the 
Metropolitan Railroad cars, which leave the corner of Tre- 
mont and Bromfield streets, for Jamaica Plain, at 12.50, 
1.50, and 2.50 o’clock, connecting with a coach for the ex- 
clusive use of passengers for Mount Hope. Returning, will 
leave the Cemetery at 2.30, 330 and 5 o'clock. Through 
fare, each way, 16 cents. 

For the Board of Trustees. 

May 2. 6m EDWARD A. WHITE, Chairman. 
| MITY OF BOSTON.—Notice to Votrrs.— 
| \/ Notice is hereby given that the VOTING LISTS of 
the several Wards of the City of Boston are completed, and 
that copies of the same may be inspected at the City Hall, 
and one copy at or near the place of voting in each Ward. 


| Ali legal voters are requested to examine said lists. And 





are particularly called upon to see if their names are cor- 
rectly in-erted :— 

Naturalized citizens, who have not been registered at the 
City Clerk’s Office. 

P+ rsons who have not received any tax bill for 1868. 

Persons taxed without their given names. 

Persons who have reached their majority since May 1, 1868, 

The Board of Aldermen will attend at their room, City 
Hall, each day until the second day of November next, in- 
clusive, for the purpose of correcting said lists. 

Persons who wish to have their names corrected or infert- 
ed, must exhibit a paid tax bill of 1867 or 1868, and no per- 
son will have a right to vote who has not paid a tax assessed 
upon him within two years, according to law. 

In order to accommodate the citizens of the Wards most 
distant from the City Hall, arrangements have been made 
by which the voters in Ward 1 can bave their names regis- 
tered at the Lyman School House, each evening from the 
twelfth to the thirty-first of October, trom 7 to 10 o'clock. 
The voters in Wards 7 and 12 to have a similar privilege, at 
the same hours, at the Mather School House, Broadway, 
and the voters of Wards 13, 14 and 15 to have the same priv- 
jleges, at the same hours, at the old City Hall building, on 
Dudley street, where some member of the Board of Alder- 
men and the City Clerk or his assistants will attend for that 
purpose. 

By order of the Board of Aldermen, 

S. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 

Boston, Oct. 10, 1868. 4t 





INSURANCE. 


fh ype NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, having 
Cash Asnets Exceeding $550,000, 
continue to insure against hazards by Fire, on Merchandise, 
Furniture, and other property ; also on Buildings, for one 
or five years, not exceeding 
$230,000 

on one risk. Also insures Dwellings and first-class Stores 
perpetually, at their office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 

DIRECTORS : 
John Jeffries, Jr., 
A. A. Wellington, 
Sampson Reed, 
| ©. Ilenry Parker, Franklin Haven, Ed. Wigglesworth, 
| Benj E. Bates, Ezra C. Dyer, Samuel E. Sawyer. 
} ALBEKT BOWKER, President. 
Irving Morsg, Secretary. May 16. 











| Silas Peirce, 
Albert Bowker, 
| John P. Ober, 


Jacob Sleeper, 
John C. Potter, 
Paul Adams, 


2 semines MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE co 


| 
j 


CASH FUND OVER $285,000. 


INSURES 


| Dwelling Flouses, 


Ileusehold Furniture, 
Store Bulldings, 

Churches, 

Farm 





Property, 


| And all risks of the safer class of hazards, and is paying 40 


per cent. dividend on all expiring years’ risks, and 20 per 
cent. on annual risks. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 
tir This Company has paid over #425,000 in losses, and 
over $225,000 in dividends, since commencement ef buai- 
bess, filteen years ago 
WILLIAM 8. MORTON, President. 
CHAKLES A. HOWLAND, Secretary, 
HOME OFFICE: Quincy, Mass. 
BOSTON OFFICE: No. 12 Brazer’s Building, rear No. 27 
Aug. 29. State ftreet. 3m 


1S stage INSURANCE COMPANY QP 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
PERCY M. DOVE............. +++. MANAGER 


Authorized Capital $10,000,000 

Paid up c»pital and Reserves...... seseeee 86,000,000 

Fire Premiums in 1564....... i scevowaage $2,000,000 
The above amounts represent GOLD. 


Stockholders Personally Liable for all Claims, 


Inaures against the hazards of FIREon Merchandize and 
other property at equitable rates of premium. Buildingsin 
sured on tavorable terms for one or five years. 

This company with its ample resources, aflorda to insurers 
the most uneuestronable security, while it willever be distin 
guished for promptuwde and liberality in the settlement of 
ciaims., 

Volicies issued and all losses xettied at the 


Boston Office, Nos. 1 & 3 Kilby Street 





STEPHEN HIGGINSON, 
Agent nnd Attorney for the Compnuy. 
W. U. HIGGINSON Surveyor. ly Oct. 3. 


N EW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSUKANUE 
= COMPANY. BOSTON. 
Cash Assets, $3,600,000, 


This, the oldest purely Mutual Life Ineurance Ccmpary in 
the United States, has been uniformly successful , alweys 
making large and regular returns in cash to all policy hold- 
ers. Last cash dividend, rortTY Percent. Jt is strictly an 
institution for mutual protection, entirely beneficent 10 all 
ts workings aud tendencies. 

Keonomy , caution in its risks, and prudent investments 
characterwethis Company. Being purely mutual, it in- 


| sures at the lowest possible rates, and, it the premi 
| exceed the actua! cost, the surplus is sotnrael. ums paid 


Parties at a distance may insure from blanks, which wi] 


be forwarded free of expense. 


Documents showing the benefits of Life Insurance, with 


| the advantages of the Mutual Pian, and 
tion and marked success of this Srepenee, se govt 
the different kinds of Policies with their methods 


> and explaining 
ot pay- 


| ment, may be obtained, free of expense, upon application, 


ITALIAN and STORE AWNINGS, FLAGS, either personally or by mail, to the office: 
TENTS, BOAT-SAILS, WAGON-COVERS, CAN- Company. 


VAS STREET SIGNS, SACKING®, &e., mana- 
facture’. FLAGS of all NATIONS, BUNTING, STREAM- 
ER3, and TENTS for sale and to let. DE “ORATIONS fur- i 
nished and executed 


and put up. LAMPRELL & MARBLE, 
357 Commercial street, bead of Lincoln Wharf. 
May 2. om 


FLAGS for POLI:ICAL and other Tappen, Chas. Hubbard, J 
CLUBS, with MOTTOES, ROPES. BLOCKS, &e.. farnished | (. Lowell, Jas. 8. Amory. Home Sturgis, 


rs Or agents of the 
Directors. 
John A. Andrew, Thos. A. Dexter, M. P. Wilder, Sewell 
Geo. 
" Homer Bartek.” H. Folger, ¥ 
me 8 ENS. President 
JOSEPH M. G ’ 
W. W. Moatasp, M. D., Medical Renten’ baat rw 4 
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